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THE ROMANCE 
OF A TRAINED NURSE 



CHAPTER I. 

In a second-story room in one of the palatial resi- 
dences of Chicago a young girl sat near a window 
looking out at the wintry gloom. A maid was care- 
fully folding and packing the girl's personal effects 
in three large trunks which stood open about the room. 
So noiselessly did she move about that the ticking of 
a small onyx clock could be plainly heard, as though 
calling attention to the flight of time. 

Occasionally a pair of sympathetic eyes glanced 
toward the girl, who was clad in the sombre garments 
of mourning. 

The prolonged silence was disturbed by the maid 
asking: 

"Miss Fanny, do you still persist in the absurd no- 
tion of going out in the world to work — ^to earn 
money?" 

The girl turned to face the speaker before saying: 

"Absurd? There is nothing else left for me to do. 
I shall be a trained nurse." 
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4 The Romance of 

Nannette placed a wrap in one of the trunks, closed 
the lid and locked it. Her heart was sad at thought of 
parting. She looked wistfully in Fanny's face as she 
ventured : 

"Oh, yes, there is something else left for you to do ; 
you can marry the Count." 

Fanny's lip trembled in a sad smile. 

"I do not believe Count Morelli wants to marry a 
poor girl," she said. 

"Will you marry him if he does?" asked the maid, 
eagerly. 

"No." 

'Why not, pray?" 

'Nannette, you must know I do not love him. 
and " 
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"Nonsense ! You could learn to care for him. This 
is not a time to talk of love." 

Fanny raised one little hand and let it fall slowly, 
sadly, upon the other. 

"Impossible! Say no more about it. I shall not 
marry merely to escape poverty, nor shall I accept the 
proffered hospitality of friends whose friendship I 
prize too highly to jeopardize it by becoming a 
charge." 

There was silence for a time, and the ticking of the 
clock was again heard despite the wintry weather out- 
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A Trained Nurse 5 

side, which was dashing the snowflakes against the 
window-panes. 

Nannette closed the lid of the second trunk and gave 
attention to the third. Her brows were drawn together 
slightly and her face had a worried look. She resumed 
the conversation as though no pause had occurred. 

"Your friends will not permit this course ; they have 
not deserted you because you have become poor." 

"No; they have not deserted me. I have received 
many kind invitations from friends to visit their 
homes." 

"Why will you not accept them ? It breaks my heart 
to think of your going out in the world to earn your liv- 
ing when you know so little about it." 

"I will be brave." 

"You will be brave, Miss Fanny ; you can be trusted 
for that, and you will not be idle; but one who has 
been reared as tenderly as you will suffer many hard- 
ships." 

"Nannette, you do not know me well if you think I 
would accept entertainment from my friends when I 
can never hope to return their kindness. Many 
have tried to dissuade me from the selection of 
a vocation which requires so much training, and, as 
they say, so out of harmony with my station. I have 
carefully considered their kind suggestions that I 
should turn my knowledge of music to practical use. 
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To teach music here would bring me in contact with 
those I knew in happier days, and — and — ^well, every- 
thing is different now. As a trained nurse I shall 
begin a new career among strangers." 

"You are so young to go among strangers. The 
thought is dreadful !" 

There was something of entreaty in Fanny's beauti- 
ful brown eyes as they rested on Nannette. 

Do not make it harder for me than it is/' she said. 
Bereft of my parents, I am suddenly made to realize 
that, without preparation, my future depends on my 
own efforts. I would not mind poverty if I had my 
dear parents to encourage and guide me ; then I could 
patiently endure the other trials. Why am I thus af- 
flicted?" 

Tears born of tenderness sprang to Nannette's eyes. 
She went quietly about her work and made no reply. In 
crossing the room she paused suddenly as her eyes 
rested on a brown leather case on a bureau. Presently 
she took it up, walked to Fanny and stooped slightly 
toward her as she asked, almost in a whisper : 

"What shall I do with these jewels — ^you surely will 
not part with them ?" 

"No, no ! I could not bear the thought of any one 
wearing them. Place the casket in one of the trunks ; 
it will be perfectly safe. No one will suspect a nurse 
of having anything of value." 
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Fanny turned to the window again, and as the light 
died in the west a great loneliness enfolded her. 

The snow had been slowly falling all that morning, 
so that over the houses and streets there was a thidc 
white covering, and as the days wore on the wind in- 
creasedy dashing the snowflakes spitefully into the 
faces of pedestrians. Nature was in a dismal mood 
and was lavish with her elements of discomfort ; but to 
Fanny Smythe, whose heart was cast down, this seemed 
in keeping with her feelings. 

The passive horror which falls with special force on 
the young who, for the first time, are made desolate 
by death, had not missed this young life. 

Six weeks before, Mrs. Sm3rthe had been taken ill 
with pneumonia. Two weeks later, in the prime of a 
splendid womanhood, she passed away. 

Fanny was still numb with the first great shock of 
her mother's death when her father, too, was taken. 
Mental worry over financial losses had undermined 
his health. He was more than grief-stricken by his 
wife's death; he was appalled. Before he could real- 
ize how serious was her illness she had left him. 

One week from the day Mrs. Smythe was buried he 
was found dead in bed. The immediate cause of his 
death was apoplexy. 

The Smythes had left Vermont when Fanny was a 
little child and settled in Chicago, where Mr. Smythe 
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hoped to find a broader field for work. Although a 
lawyer of ability, he had not succeeded as well as he 
desired, and, his meagre clientage yielding a bare live- 
lihood for his family, he drifted into speculation, hop- 
ing to improve his financial condition. 

Of the many who engage in legalized gambling, po- 
litely called speculation, he proved to be one of the few 
who for a protracted period are successful. From 
mere "fliers" in grain and stocks he enlarged his opera- 
tions until he developed into a real estate dealer. In 
this capacity he rapidly amassed a large fortune. 

His wealth enabled him to buy and maintain one of 
the most palatial mansions of the city, in which his 
family was surrounded with every luxury. 

Fortune's wheel ofttimes turns backward. For two 
years Mr. Smythe's friends heard of heavy financial 
losses, but few knew until after his death that his 
whole fortune had been swept away. 

Fanny sat that winter evening trying to solve the 
problem of her future. The prospect of a new exist- 
ence, involving a struggle along with the vast multi- 
tude of. wage-earners, rose up before her. The future 
was a blank ; it would be what she made it. How she 
would fare in the battle of life she could not foresee. 

The only relatives she had were those in Vermont. 
She could not remember them and did not care for 
them. She had never attended school, but her father 
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had spared neither expense nor care 111 providing the 
best masters and professors obtainable, with the result 
that her education was superior to that of many of her 
college-bred friends. 

A few weeks later Fanny began her course of train- 
ing in one of the Chicago hospitals, her former home 
having passed into the possession of strangers. 

* Hfi * * * ^t Hi 

Three years passed by. Fanny had been graduated 
and had entered one of the many hospitals of New 
York City. It was the custom in this institution to 
grant each nurse a half-holiday every alternate week, 
and Fanny soon learned to look forward with pleasure 
to those occasions. She enjoyed the long walks in the 
great city which she invariably took on her afternoons 
off. Her outings always proved healthful and refresh- 
ing, after two dreary weeks of monotony. 

Ah, what trials and discouraging days! The life of 
a nurse is a laborious one. The constant attention and 
painstaking care required by her charges leave little 
time for relaxation during the hours while on duty. 

One bright morning Fanny felt more depressed than 
usual, having had her patience sorely tried by a crusty 
and peevish patient. More than once she went to the 
window, wishing herself free to spend the day as she 
chose. 

Restlessness was such an unusual feeling with Fanny 
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that she yielded to the power with which it took pos- 
session of her and concluded to go out for a short 
walk. Her charge, who was convalescing, could dis- 
pense with her services for the time, and she thought 
she could mollify the doctor if taken to task for her 
outing. 

A half hour later, dressed neatly, she passed quietly 
out to the street, and, as she walked rapidly, soon 
reached Broadway. 

The sun was shining brightly, and yet there was an 
exhilerating nip in the air which set an edge to her 
energies. 

Mingling with the throng she walked on and on, 
forgetting the lapse of time. A secret disquietude took 
possession of her when later she looked at her watch 
and discovered it was after twelve o'clock. 

Looking about her, she found she was on a thor- 
oughfare opposite one of New York's most imposing 
hotels. 

There was a half-regretful look in her dark, dreamy 
eyes as she retraced her steps toward the hospital. 

Since necessity, with its stern face, had forced Fanny 
out into the world as a wage-earner she had had many 
conflicts, which she was compelled to fight with the 
whole force of her will. She loved all that was beau- 
tiful. Nannette had once told her she was luxury- 
loving. But now, with pressing needs and a small 
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salary, she was not permitted to indulge her taste for 
luxuries. 

She walked slowly on for a time, then with a certain 
determination turned and retraced her steps. When 
again opposite the hotel she crossed the street and en- 
tered it. 

Soon after she was comfortably seated at one of the 
tables in the dining-room. 

"If I am away from the hospital a little longer/' she 
conjectured, "it will not matter. I have certainly been 
missed before this time." 

With appreciative eyes Fanny glanced about the 
well-appointed room. 

Her discomforts during the past three years had 
been sometimes very great. She recalled times when 
her life had seemed almost unbearable. How dis- 
couraged and unhappy she had been, and how sHe had 
beaten her wings against her cage ! 

Environment and early training had much to do 
with her habits. Mannerisms acquired in years are not 
easily controlled ; but she had now become more recon- 
ciled to her lot. There were times when her dingy 
little room in the hospital even looked attractive, par- 
ticularly when a little sunshine peeped in on bright 
mornings. 

Fanny's adaptability to changed conditions was her 
good fortune and augured well for her happiness. 
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Upon leaving the hotel she again hastened toward 
the hospital, when a cabman stepped up, saying : 

"Cab, miss?" 

She hesitated a moment, then she stepped into the 
hansom, which stood by the curbstone, and said: 

"Drive through Central Park." 

The man sprang up behind, and driving rapidly, 
they soon reached the park. 

The day was glorious. Fanny was roused and lifted 
out of herself, and enjoyed every minute as she drank 
in the beauty of earth and sky. 

They drove through the park and out along the 
banks of the Hudson. As Fanny watched the curling 
waves flowing along her attention was attracted by a 
lonely little grave on the bluflf that overhangs the river. 
The grave was that of a little child, St. Clair Pollock 
by name. He had fallen in the river and was drowned. 
That was in the year 1797, and the grave still remained, 
although almost hidden by a tangle of weeds. There 
was something pathetic in this lonely spot, and Fanny 
turned away her head with a feeling of sadness. 

Driving back they passed through that portion of the 
park which is apparently still in its primeval beauty. 

"One could not feel lonely here," thought Fanny, as 
she leaned back against the cushions with that high- 
bred air so characteristic of her. 
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The soft air was full of the delicious perfume of 
grass and flowers. 

The carriage rolled along, while Fanny listened to 
the cheering notes of the songbirds perched in the tree- 
tops. Their music grew to distant dreamlike sounds, 
and her reverie was abruptly broken by the cabman 
asking : 

"Where now, miss?" 

Fifth avenue was again reached, and, as Fanny did 
not care to drive to the hospital, she told him to stop 
at once, and she alighted. 

"How much do I owe you ?" she asked. 

"Four dollars." 

Fanny's eyes opened wide. 

"You do not mean four dollars for so short a time?" 

"That's my prices, miss. No one has ever complained 
about 'em before. We were drivin' an hour and a 
half." 

Seeing the futility of argument, Fanny paid him 
four dollars, resolving to ascertain prices in the future 
before taking drives. 

Upon reaching the hospital, admission was gained 
by a side entrance. Quietly she walked along the hall 
and upstairs, hoping to reach her room without being 
observed. 

Dr. Clarky a genial old gentleman of about sixty 
years, who was chief of staff and manager, had noted 
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her absence and was watching for her. Just as she 
reached the second-story landing he stepped forward 
from the recess of a bay window. The old eyes and 
the young ones looked into each other through a mo- 
ment's silence ; then he asked : 

"Where have you been, Miss Fanny?" 

"I went out to get a little fresh air." 

"I thought you were off a half-day last week?" 

"I was off duty a half-day last week/* she an- 
swered, outwardly very calm, but with considerable 
inward perturbation. 

'At what time did you go out?" 

'About eleven o'clock this morning. I expected to 
return in a little while, but ^" 

"But you didn't, and you have been gone over three 
hours/' he said, looking at his watch. 

Fanny did not reply. She knew she had been im- 
prudent. 

"Where did you take luncheon?" 

She named the hotel. 

"Where did you say?" asked the doctor, not be- 
cause he had not heard correctly, but from sheer as- 
tonishment. 

Fanny repeated the name of the hotel. 

"H-m I" The doctor's eyebrows raised slightly and 
he stared at her. 

'When you came here I understood you had neither 
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relatives nor acquaintances in the city. May I ask with 
whom you lunched?" 

''I was alone/' she said, looking straight into his 
eyes so honestly that he could not doubt her. 

"After leaving the hotel, where did you go?" 

"I had a lovely drive through Central Park/' she 
admitted meekly. 

Dr. Clark whistled. 

"Would you mind telling what you paid for all this 
style?" 

Fanny smiled and answered: "Two dollars for 
luncheon, fifty cents to the waiter and four dollars for 
the hanscxn." 

"Four dollars for how long?" 

"One hour and a half." 

"Well, you were swindled. Altogether the day's 
outing, or celebration, or whatever you choose to call 
it, haspcost yotKsix dollars and a half, about one-fourth 
of a month's wages." 

"I do not mind that," she said; "I enjoyed the day 
80 much." 

Dr. Qark looked at her very soberly. 

"I am exasperated beyond measure! Go to your 
room! You need not resume your duties this even- 
tng. 

He turned and walked away, but a smile spread over 
his face which augured well for Fanny. 
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From the time that Famiy first came under Dr. 
Clarke's direction, he had been kind and considerate. 
He became interested at once, owing to some slight or 
fancied resemblance Fanny bore to a daughter he had 
buried some years before. 

After a few days he learned of Fanny's orphanage, 
and this increased his interest and aroused his sym- 
pathies to such a degree that he wished to be her 
guardian and adviser. 

Dr. Clark's careworn face was indicative of long 
years of responsibility. While a strict disciplinarian, 
he was yet judiciously indulgent. His resolute nature 
was mellowed with the ripeness of years. 

In the morning Fanny received word to continue her 
work as usual. The patient who had been so irritable 
the day before was now so gentle and resigned that 
Fanny looked at him more than once, fearing his 
changed manner betokened a serious turn in his illness, 
but the secret of his docility was in the fact that he had 
not profited by the change in nurses made necessary 
by Fanny's absence. 

The humdrum life at the hospital continued for 
weeks and months with little to break the monotony. 
Her fortnightly half-holidays were the only bright 
spots in an otherwise bleak existence. 

With little or no social opportunities compatible 
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with her refined tastes, her heart yearned for other 
scenes. Her harrow sphere daily grew more irksome. 

When she spoke of leaving, at the end of six months. 
Dr. Clark was sorry. He had become attached to her 
with a fatherly interest, and he was also much con- 
cerned as to her future welfare. 

He feared she would not be able to keep a situation 
in an institution where rules were strictly enforced; 
tut as Fanny had fully made up her mind to leave he 
persuaded her to go to the home of a pleasant old 
couple who lived several miles up the Hudson, where 
she could rest until he secured a situation for her else- 
where. 
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CHAPTER IL 

At a distance of several hours' travel from Boston, 
where rolling grounds slope gradually down to a 
beautiful, clear, rtmning stream, a sanitarium crowned 
the highest elevation. 

A driveway led up from the main road, and was 
bordered on one side by a narrow flagstone walk. 

Within the building was plainly finished, in keeping 
with the purpose for which it was erected. 

The beautiful location, the gently winding stream, 
the lawn and charming landscape, all contributed to an 
air of cheerfulness that seemed to pervade the entire 
building, and was entirely at variance with the ac- 
cepted notion of sick-rooms. 

The Emerson Sanitarium was commonly known as 
the "Home." 

One morning early in June three men were in one 
of the offices, busily engaged with routine work. Two 
of them were brothers. Each was tall, rather light 
complexioned and had blue-gray eyes. 

While there was a striking resemblance, yet the 
features of the elder brother indicated a firmness of 
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character and purpose quite in contrast with the lighter 
traits revealed in the face of the yotmger. 

Dr. Emerson had that element of perseverance in his 
composition which caused obstacles to stimulate rather 
than to discourage him. 

Turning from his desk with an open letter in his 
handy he said : 

"Harry, I have a letter here from Dr. Qark." 

Harry Emerson was the secretary of the Home. He 
finished the sentence he was writing, then looked up 
to say: 

"That is a pleasant surprise, as we haven't heard 
from him for years." 

"I am more surprised at the contents of the letter 
than I am at receiving it. He must be in his dotage." 

Harry laid his pen down with a "Pshaw I What has 
he written to merit such criticism ?" 

Dr. Emerson placed the letter with a number of 
others on his desk. 

"Here, Doc, let me have the letter ; you have aroused 
my curiosity. I will read it aloud ; perhaps Bob would 
like to hear what the old gentleman has written." 

Dr. Arthurs glanced at the doctor, who, perceiving 
his questioning look, said : 

"It is all right-— only a business letter." 

He handed the letter to his brother, who read aloud : 
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"You will no doubt be surprised to receive a letter 
from me, and still more surprised by the request which 
I am about to take the liberty of making. Believe me, 
I have thought often of you and your brother, also 
your most respected mother, and why I ceased to write 
to any of you until now, I can't explain, unless perhaps, 
my position accounts for it, which you in like position 
can readily understand ; but I digress. I noticed your 
recent advertisement in one of the Boston dailies for 
trained nurses, and I am sending you one and shall 
depend on my long friendship for your family to assist 
her in securing a position. 

"Her name is Fanny Smjrthe, and she is a charming, 
accomplished arid refined young lady, quite superior in 
attainments to the average nurse. 

"Once more I digress, and I fancy I hear you say, 
'What have her accomplishments to do with her pro- 
fession ?' Quite right ! I am a trifle eager to put for- 
ward her excellence, but remember I am interested 
and anxious to get her into your institution. She has 
been in my hospital for six months, and has proved 
herself a good, competent and painstaking nurse. 

"I feel sure she would please you. The real cause 
of her leaving here is because two of our young physi- 
cians have fallen in love with her, but she doesn't know 
that I am aware of it, and — ^well — ^she doesn't care for 
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either of them, and you know it isn't pleasant for a 
young lady to be constantly meeting rejected suitors. 

"Perhaps it is just as well for her to go away, and 
I know of none to whom I can send her with as much 
confidence as to you. John, you are just the man to 
help a friendless girl, but don't be too exacting if some- 
times Miss Fanny should be found guilty of a slight 
infraction of the rules. 

"At first I was irritated, but I grew accustomed to 
her occasional disregard of regulations, which was 
more an outgrowth of the tedium of her surroundings, 
compared with her former station, than a natural desire 
to break rules. 

"Miss Smythe will reach your place soon after you 
receive this letter, as she will leave New York for 
Boston to-morrow. Please telegraph me if you engage 
her and I will express her trunks; and, by the way, 
don't be surprised when you see three large trunks, 
three pictures and several other articles arrive. Kindly 
make room for the 'aggregation' somewhere. 

"If you can't conveniently give her a position I shall 
expect her to return to New York at once. 

"I await your answer." 

When Harry finished reading the three men laughed 
heartily. 
Recovering his gravity, Harry said : 
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^'That is rich i I wonder he didn't ask you to marry 
the girl and give her a home." 

"No doubt that request will come in the next letter; 
but what do you propose doing, doctor?" asked Dr. Ar* 
thurs, as he rose to leave the room. 

"I shall withhold my decision until Miss Sm3rthe 
comes, which will be about the time a number of other 
applicants arrive." 

'How many nurses do you expect to engage?" 
'Only two, but it is well to have several applicants 
to select from. Little Johnny Ryan has become very 
ill. I shall have one of the new nurses devote her en- 
tire attention to him. He probably will not live more 
than two or three months. If Miss Smythe could be 
relied on to discharge her duties faithfully I would give 
her this case. What a fine recommendation Dr. 
Clark gives her! He describes her as a girl with a 
penchant for breaking rules. What a nice state of af- 
fairs we should have if we permitted such disregard of 
regulations !" 

Dr. Arthurs only smiled as he stepped into the hall 
and closed the door. 

"Engage her, Doc., and I will help to keep her 
straight." 

"Harry, if I engage her at all it will be to please Dr. 
Qark and on account of the friendship that existed be- 
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tween father and him ; yet I shall hold her accotintable 
for the slightest infraction of rules." 

^'Exactly! But suppose I relieve you of responsi- 
bility and look after her myself, to see that rules are 
respected?" Harry said, with a merry look in his eyes. 

"Oh, no ; you are entirely too willing. You would 
only encourage her and consider it fine sport. I must 
make terms with you now— -either you promise to leave 
her alone or back to New York she goes. Your ways 
are a trifle frivolous, and you must commit yourself to 
proper decorum." 

Dr. Emerson placed Dr. Clark's letter in his pocket, 
regretting that he had permitted Harry to know its con- 
tents. 

"Don't worry about me, I shall acquit myself 
with credit. I was only contemplating making your 
duties lighter. If you fall in love with this 'charm- 
ing and accomplished young lady/ don't blame me, 
as I offered to prevent it by taking charge of her my- 
self/' 

"Harry, you never can be serious, and your remarks 
can't be taken seriously. The absurd possibility which 
you suggest is quite improbable. I assure you there is 
not the slightest danger." 

Dr. Emerson left the room and thus ended the 
colloquy* 
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Harry took his pen and resumed writing, while 
on his good-natured face there was an amused smile. 

Dr. Emerson had been in the Home about eight years. 
After the death of his father, Dr. John Emerson, Sr., he 
became general manager. He was always deliberate, 
and his customary prudence had won for him a degree 
of deference that always insured prompt compliance 
with his requests. Naturally serious, he was always 
credited with earnest motives that gave him a high place 
in the esteem of his intimates, and which, coupled with 
his authority, secured for him exceptionally strong 
control in the management of the Home. 
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CHAPTER III. 

About four o'clock the following afternoon William, 
the bell-boy, appeared at the office door on the first 
floor. 

"Young lady to see you, doctor." 

He held out a small silver tray with a card on it. 

Dr. Emerson took the card and read : 

"Miss Smythe." 

He then said : 

"Ask her to step in here, William." 

A few moments later Fanny was in the room. 

The doctor bowed, which salutation was returned in 
a hesitating manner. 

Fanny looked anxiously about the room. 

"I should like to see Dr. Emerson," Fanny said. 

"Emerson is my name." 

"I should like to see your elder brother." 

"My brother is younger than I." 

Her confusion caused a slight flush to spread over 
her face. 

"I beg your pardon," she said. "I mistook you for a 
younger brother of Dr. Emerson." 
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As Dr. Clark's friend, she had pictured Dr. Emer- 
son an old white-haired man, after the type of Dr. 
Clark himself; instead, she found him a handsome 
young man, apparently about thirty years of age, with 
a pair of blue-gray eyes that looked at her as though 
he could read in her eyes not only all the mischief she 
had done, but all she might do in the future. 

The doctor was amused, but to relieve her embar- i 

rassment he placed a chair for her and said : ! 

"Be seated, Miss Smythe. You must be tired, as it 
is quite a distance from the station.'' 

"Thank you,'' she said, taking the chair. 

"I did not walk, but came in a coupe, which is wait- 
ing to take me back if I do not remain." 

It would have been much easier to talk on matters of 
business with an older man, when it meant an effort to 
secure a position. 

Just then Harry walked in, winked at his brother as 
he passed him, and went over to a bookcase, where he 
began a diligent search for some desired volume. He 
did not find the book, but the real purpbse of his pres- 
ence was attained. He was anxious to see the young 
lady who had turned down several proposals, and who 
had "pulled the wool over Dr. Clark's eyes," as Dr. 
Arthur expressed it. 

"The cabman had better be dismissed, Miss Smythe ; 
he may charge you for his time. You can go back in 
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the hack belonging to the Home if you don't remain/' 
Dr. Emerson rose. ''Shall I dismiss him ?" 

Fanny opened her purse. 

''His charge is two dollars/' she said, and gave him 
the money. 

The money was given to William, then the doctor 
stepped back in the room, placed his chair near Fanny 
and sat down. 

''I am a trained nurse/' she said, "seeking a position. 
Dr. Clark, of New York, directed me here to answer 
your advertisement for nurses," 

"Evidently," thought Dr. Emerson, "she knows noth- 
ing of Dr. Qark's letter, and it is well she doesn't, for 
the knowledge would only disturb her and interfere 
with her usefulness." He asked : 

"You are out of a position at present ?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"Where were you employed last?" 

"I wasHivith Dr. Clark in the Hospital for six 

months." 

A moment's pause ; then he asked : 

"Why did you leave?" 

Fanny was not prepared to answer that question. She 
stoyed nervously with her pocketbook, trying to frame 
an answer; the real reason she would not tell. After 
reflecting a few moments she said: 

"For a change of scenery.'* 
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She looked up inquiringly to note the effect of her 
answer. 

The doctor smiled as he said : 

"There is quite a difference in the scenery of the 
two places ; we consider the landscape about here very 
good. You are, no doubt, a competent nurse and 
thoroughly reliable, and if you discharge your duties 
faithfully you may have a position here." 

"Thank you," she said. "I will try to please you." 

The quick, grateful glance she gave him expressed 
far more than her words. 

Fanny knew nothing of Dr. Clark's letter, and Dr. 
Emerson's emphasized "reliable" was unnoticed by her. 

"The patient who will be assigned to you is very 
ill and will require constant attention. When you have 
overcome the fatigue of your journey you may begin 
your duties." 

Fanny now felt a certain constraint and was glad 
when he added : 

"I will have you shown to your room at once. You 
will occupy the room next the one occupied by your 
patient, so you will be near him." 

At the door he beckoned to William. 

"Show Miss Smythe to the room next the one occu- 
pied by Johnny." 

Fanny rose with alacrity to follow. 
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Dr. Emerson was about to turn away, when on a 
sudden thought he said: 

"Do you wish to send for your baggage?'' 

"I will send a telegram to Dr. Qark for it." 

"I will send it for you if you wish," he said. 

"Thank you," she answered, hastily writing Dr. 
Clark's address on the \)ack of one of her cards. 

"Please send a teleg^m to this address and have it 
charged to me." 

She gave him the card. 

"She is interesting," the doctor mused as he watched 
her pass through the hall. 

When Fanny reached her new quarters she looked 
around and found a suite of two rooms. They were 
small, yet she was delighted with the prospect of a little 
parlor for her exclusive use, and looked forward with 
no small degree of pleasure to the hours off duty which 
she would spend in this quiet retreat, where she could 
read undisturbed by the noise and chatter so common 
in the general sitting-rooms of hospital nurses. 

What a contrast with her former self in the days of 
affiuence ! How delighted she was now with the ordi"- 
nary comforts of life! 

She sat down in a leather rocking-chair, smiling as 
she thought : "Dr. Clark would call this 'ease and care- 
less elegance.' " 

The nurses in the Home had comparatively more 
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time for diversion than in most sanitariums. A large 
proportion of its patrons were people of wealth, who 
were rather attracted to the Home than hindered by the 
high rates advertised in its circular, and who availed 
themselves of the opportunity afforded them to engage 
private nurses, who, when thus engaged, were released 
from other general duties. 

One bright, sunny room on the second floor was set 
apart for a nurses' parlor. In it were a bookcase 
(filled with a small, well-selected library), desks, 
lounges and easy chairs, and it was the frequent resort 
of the nurses when off duty. 

That evening when the young men met again 
in the office an animated political discussion was car- 
ried on for some time between Dr. Arthurs and Harry. 

Dr. Emerson attempted to read, but was interrupted 
so often with "Isn't that so. Doc. ?" or "Doctor, what 
do you think?'' that he gave in to the inevitable with a 
cheerful resignation and laid aside his paper. He 
swung around in his chair as Harry said : 

"We might as well change the subject. Bob, for you 
will never convert me to your way of thmking.'' 

"Oh, yes ! Just as I was getting the best of the ar- 
gument." 

"I guess not. I am one ahead of you, anyway/' 

"In what way?" asked Dr. Arthurs. 

''I have seen Miss Fanny Smythe." 
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^'Indeed 1 She came, then ? Can you describe her ?" 

"I can very easily. She is an angel." 

Harry directed a mischievous glance at his brother, 
who pretended not to hear. 

''Oh, pshaw! A very material one she must be. I 
might have known better than to ask you. What is she 
like, doctor?" 

"She is quite pretty." 

Dr. Arthurs looked at him shrewdly, hoping to gather 
more from his expression than from his words. 

"You engaged her, of course?" 

"Not for her pretty face, I assure you." 

"Which might not be true if Harry had engaged 
her." 

Harry laughed outright. 

"Doc. said I must commit myself to observe a 
'proper decorum,' or he would send Miss Smythe back 
to New York. What an impressionable fellow I must 
be! Doctors, though, think of little else than their 
patients." 

"I always consider your youth, Harry." 

"Quite young ! Twenty-seven — four years the iunior 
of my ancient brother." 

"You didn't select the other nurse for her good 
lodes. I saw her go out," Dr. Arthurs commented. 

"No; the other one is rather plain; but she has a 
good face and looks strong and healthy." 
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*'l am a trifle curious atK>ut Miss Smythe. Is she 
blonde or brunette?" 

"She has brown eyes," Dr. Emerson said, and once 
more took up his paper. 

Dr. Arthurs and Harry exchanged significant 
glances and smiled at the description. 

"Miss Sm3rthe is neither blonde nor brunette," Harry 
said. "She has brown, wavy hair, with a tiny curl here 
and there, pink and white complexion, soulful brown 
eyes, Cupid's bow mouth, and her height is just right. 
She wore a blue and white striped silk waist, walking 
hat, navy blue tailor-made skirt " 

Harry broke off laughing as he caught his broth- 
er's sidelong glance past the edge of his paper. 

"That will do, Harry. Where were you when you 
noticed all these details?" Dr. Arthurs asked. 

"In the lower office, looking for a book." 

"Did you find it?" 

"No ; I did not." 

"I am sorry now I permitted you boys to know the 
contents of Dr. Clark's letter. We have several pretty 
nurses in the building, and Miss Sm3rthe shouldn't 
create so much interest. I know the girl is not aware 
that Dr. Clark wrote at all; should she learn it she 
would certainly be annoyed. Please say nothing more 
about it." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A HALF mile from the Home, on the opposite side 
of the creek, stood a brick mansion of colonial 
architecture. It had been owned by Henry Emerson, 
who bequeathed it to his favorite nephew, John Emer- 
son. 

The house was formerly used as a summer home 
by the Emerson family, but after the death of Dr. John 
Emerson, Sr., the city home was closed and the family 
took up a permanent residence at Fairview. It had 
undergone a marked change from a plain colonial char- 
acter to a more modern appearance, although it still 
retained some of its original architectural features. 

Wide verandas had been added to each side of the 
house, extending the original portico, and instead of 
the colonial entablature and tall columns they were 
surmounted by low roofs reaching only to the win- 
dows of the second story. Altogether, it was a pleas- 
ant blending of colonial and modern architecture. 

The grounds were beautified by a number of flower 
beds artistically arranged and well kept, and extending 
from the rear of the house about a quarter of a mile 
to the banks of a creek. 
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Fairview was the most imposing place for miles 
around. Built on a slight elevation, it commanded a 
magnificent view of the surrounding country. 

Mrs. Emerson, a stately old lady, with snow-white 
hair, stood on the veranda one evening waiting tha 
home-coming of her sons. 

A pleased expression illuminated her handsome old 
face when she saw them approach. As they stepped on 
the veranda she took an arm of each and smilingly 
asked for the news of the day. 

So you want the news, mother?" Harry asked. 
Nothing unusual happened. Doc. and Bob adminis- 
tered the usual amount of unpalatable doses — ^yet no- 
body died. Two new nurses were hired, one very pretty 
and the other rather plain. That is about all I can 
think of now." 

"John, did you keep the nurse Dr. Clark sent?" Mrs. 
Emerson asked a little anxiously. 

"She came to-day and I engaged her." 

"I thought you wouldn't take her after what I said. 
I am sorry you have done so." 

"Why, mother?" 

Mrs. Emerson looked serious as she said : 

"She may give you unnecessary trouble. You will 
find it unpleasant, perhaps, to get rid of her if she 
doesn't suit. You couldn't reconmiend a nurse if she 
persistently broke the rules." 
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She paused on the threshold, placed her hand on 
the doctor's shoulder, then let it pass lingeringly down 
his arm. 

"Is she at all ladylike in her manner ?" 
I saw her only a short time," he answered, amused. 
Her deportment was correct and proper." 

Doc. accuses me of undue curiosity. I wonder if I 
inherited it," said Harry with a feigned look of 
gravity. 

Mrs. Emerson laughed and playfully tapped Harry's 
cheek with her fan, saying: 

"That is entirely too personal, Harry!" 

They passed into the hall and entered the library. 
Harry drew a chair to an open window for his mother. 
Out on the lawn the shadows were growing longer and 
longer. The room was almost dark, although the 
shades had been drawn to the tops of the windows to 
let in the gray light of evening. 

Very soon an old negro, with bushy white head and 
shaggy eyebrows, shuffled in with noiseless step. 

"Thomas, light the lamp — ^not the gas," said Mrs. 
Emerson. 

Thomas lighted a lamp that stood on a table near 
the centre of the room, its heavy globe shedding only 
a softened light. 

The doctor went over to a bookcase, one of the old- 
fashioned and roomy kind that occupied one comer of 
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the room, took a book and was about to leave the room 
when his mother ejaculated: 

"Dear me! I forgot to tell you that your cousins 
will be here to-night from Lowell. I received a tele- 
gram this afternoon." 

"Sarah and Louise ?" 

"Yes, and Kate, too. Sarah said the next time they 
came it would be on short notice. How nice for them 
to know that they are always welcome !" Mrs. Emerson 
said with a little sigh and some complacency. 

"Fairview will be a trifle livelier after they come," 
H[arry remarked. 

The Emersons devoted little time to society, their 
social affairs occurring during the visits of their girl 
cousins and for their special entertainment. 

It was late that night when the coach arrived with 
the young ladies, and after exchanging greetings, they 
soon retired. 

At breakfast the following morning Mrs. Emerson 
remarked : 

"If Charlie were here I should be perfectly happy." 

"I wish Cousin Charlie would visit home ; it is three 
years since I have seen him," Louise said reflectively. 
"Aunt Martha," she went on, "I have taken the liberty 
of asking a friend to spend two or three weeks here." 

"Your friend will be very welcome. A lady or a 
gentleman ?" 
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''A gentleman/' answered Louise with deepened 
color, "Mr. Thomas Homer Thornton." 

"Don't forget the 'Homer/ " said Kate, the young- 
est of the three sisters. "Anyone who is anybody has 
a middle name. We Emersons were served very badly 
when names were given. Sarah is the only member 
of our family who boasts a middle name, and she 
added the name herself. Our eldest sister is now 
Sarah Wadsworth Emerson." 

Kate studiously avoided Sarah's eyes. 

"Wadsworth is an old family name on mother's side," 
Sarah explained, feeling uncomfortable and looking 
askance at Kate. 

She hastened to divert attention to her sister by re- 
ferring to a diamond ring on Louise's third finger. 

"I've been looking at that ring for some time, 
Louise, I thought you would wait fer me," Harry said 
with feigned seriousness. 

"No, indeed ! You are too slow. Why is it that you 
don't get married? Are you committed against mat- 
rimony?" 

"I don't understand the reason myself. I am begin- 
ning to feel rather 'left.' " 

"I know a nice girl in Lowell who will nave you if 
you can't get any one here." 

"Many thanks, Louise! Please find some one for 
Doc. first ; he is older than I and should marry first." 
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Kate gave an incredulous little laugh. 

"Cousin John will never get married/' she said. 

"How do you know?" asked the doctor. "I might 
surprise you some time." 

"Well, it would be a surprise/' Kate answered. 

"You will have to melt a trifle, and the fortunate 
lady must needs be exceedingly dignified and stately, 
very artistocratic, and worth a million at least. You 
will never find her." 

"I might with your assistance. Tell me what you 
think of your new brother-to-be?" 

"As a brother-in-law he will do; but as a hus- 
band " 

"Wait until he comes, Cousin John, before forming 
an opinion," Louise interrupted. "We expect to have 
a jolly time during our visit. We have planned par- 
ties, drives, receptions, dinners, and ever so many 
gayeties. Harry and you are included in every one, 
and you needn't say you can't get off; you will just 
have to participate, even if it is necessary to engage 
more doctors for the Home." 

"Sarah and Louise vowed before coming that when 
they came they would make Rome howl," said the 
incorrigible youngest sister. 

"Kate!" protested Sarah, "we used no such lan- 
guage." 

"This is a quiet place in which to make anything 
howl," Harry remarked, "but I wish you luck in all 
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your coming festivities. What is the programme for 
to-day?" 

"We shall go over to see Aunt Lucy this morning, 
rest this afternoon, and arrange something for this 
evening. A driving party might be enjoyable. It is 
warm this morning, but this evening will be cool and 
pleasant, and if Cousin John and you .will promise to 
come we will have arrangements completed when you 
come home at six o'clock.'' 

They all rose from the table and sauntered out of 
the dining-room. The doctor joined Louise in the hall 
and said: 

"You may depend on one of us going this evening 
and perhaps both. My going depends very much on 
the condition of my patients." 

He turned to Kate, who had reached his other side 
and was holding his sleeve — a gentle reminder of her 
presence. 

"I will see that you are included in the party ; they 
can't offer the same excuse this summer that they did 
last for leaving you at home. You are quite a young 
lady now." 

They had reached the veranda. Kate straightened 
up, assuming a dignified air. In her crisp summer 
gown she looked very pretty, 

"I am as tall as Sarah and almost sixteen," she said. 
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''How about slang, Kate? Have you discontinued 
its use since you have grown up ?" Harry asked. 

"Don't use any." 

"Sure?" 

"Sure/' she answered, casting a suspicious glance 
toward Sarah. 

Harry laughed. 

"I am glad to learn it," he said. 

Mrs. Emerson and the girls established themselves 
in chairs out on the lawn when the brothers started 
for the Home. As they strolled down the walk Thomas 
Jefferson, the old negro servant, emerged from behind 
a big tree. 

Planting himself in the middle of the walk, he doffed 
his hat when they were a few feet away. He was a 
source of amusement to the brothers. 

Before reaching him Dr. Emerson remarked: 

"Thomas wants some 'loose change.' " 

Thomas looked up from under his shaggy white 
eyebrows and said: 

"Mars' John, I'se dead broke. Has yo' any loose 
change ?" 

The doctor hurried on, but took out a silver piece 
and tossed it to him. 

Thomas shuffled off chuckling to himself. He 
returned to the kitchen and had scarcely stepped 
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over the door-sill, when Rebecca, the cook, spied him 
and said: 

"Thomas, if you don't wipe your shoes on the rug 
don't come in the kitchen at all !" 

She pointed with much dignity to a mat at the door. 

"Yo' doan' own de kitchen," Thomas retorted. 

"Yes, I do, too, as long as I am here." 

"Yo' is afeard t' say dat t' Miss Emerson." 

Thomas's little black eyes snapped. 

"Mrs. Emerson don't bother me ; she knows better." 

"I'll tell Miss Emerson what yo' said." 

"I'll say you lie, and then where will you be ?" 

Thomas was not at all disturbed ; he was accustomed 
to daily wrangling. 

Rebecca had been employed four years in the Emer- 
son family, and it had been a four years' war between 
Thomas and herself. He took a half-dollar out of his 
pocket. 

"Becky, will yo' make me some Ma'yland biscuit? 
De haf ob dis will be you's." 

At sight of the money Rebecca's tone changed im- 
mediately. 

"Why, yes, Thomas, I don't mind making you a few 
biscuits. Where are the ladies?" 

"Dey war roun' yondah a few minutes ago." 

"H'sh! There's Miss Kittie walking about the 
grounds." 
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Thomas had lived so long with the Emerson fam- 
ily that he seemed a fixture. He had outlived his use- 
fulness, and because of his advanced age was assigned 
only a few light duties, usually working about the 
grounds. When asked : "What have you done to-day, 
Thomas?" his answer would invariably be: "Oh, jis' 
potterin' roun*." 

Unlike most of his race, Thomas was frugal and 
had quite a sum of money to his credit in a bank, the 
amount of which was unknown outside that institu- 
tion to any one but himself. 

Once a month he went to town, and no prouder man 
lived than Thomas Jefferson as he marched into the 
bank to deposit his month's wages, it being his practice 
thus to dispose of the entire amount and depend on 
gratuities from the Emerson family to meet his small 
requirements. 

He had started to save, he explained, to enable him 
to visit his old home in Moorefield, Virginia, but he 
was always deferring that visit for two or three years. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Owing to the gossiping proclivities of William, the 
bell-boy, and the rapidity with which news spreads in 
an isolated building containing so many people, the 
manner of Fanny's arrival was the much discussed 
subject in the nurses' dining-room that evening. 

Fanny failed to put in an appearance, much to the 
disappointment of several nurses who anxiously 
awaited her coming. 

After a good night's rest she arose early the next 
morning, and, after considerable smoothing and press- 
ing of the wrinkles in her blue and white striped ging- 
ham dress, presented a neat appearance. 

She entered the dining-room and walked over to a 
small table by a window. 

One of the several nurses seated at a table in the 
centre of the room whispered : 

'Here comes her ladyship ! Isn't she pretty?" 

'Oh, I don't know ; too much color in her face for 
beauty," said Flora Dickson, who was considered the 
beauty among the nurses and who felt inclined to 
combat the pretensions of any newcomer. 
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A few moments later another young girl entered and 
sat down at the table with Fanny. Her features while 
plain were not displeasing and her lack of beauty was 
in a great measure overcome by her quiet, becoming 
manner and honest expression. 

This girl, whose name was Mary Best, had arrived 
that morning, and, like Fanny, was about to begin 
service as nurse. Of a retiring disposition, she hesi- 
tatingly entered the room, but quickly selected the 
smaller of the tables. 

"Good morning," she said to Fanny, who bowed, but 
not another word was spoken until the waiter awk- 
wardly upset a cup of coffee. 

Fanny arose hastily. Mary Best was alarmed and 
with much concern asked : 

'Are you burned?" 

'No, thank you," said Fanny, "I was only trying to 
prevent my dress being splashed with coffee, as I have 
only one nurse's dress here." 

They were amused at the waiter, who was profuse 
with his apologies. The spilling of the coffee caused 
only a few remarks about the result of the accident, 
but they were sufficient to sweep aside the barrier of 
strangeness, and a conversation followed. 

Upon leaving the dining-room Fanny went directly 
to her patient's room. Hearing voices, she tapped 
lightly on the door. Dr. Emerson opened it. Mrs. 
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Warden, the matron, was also in the room, and, upon 
receiving an introduction, she bowed and gave Fanny 
a sharp, searching glance. 

She disapproved of the manner of Fanny's arrival, 
which she regarded as pretentious and entirely unbe- 
coming a nurse, and she could see only favoritism in 
Dr. Emerson's allotment of Fanny to desirable quar- 
ters and apart from the other nurses. 

Her disquietude quickly generated a settled purpose 
that boded no good to the innocent cause of her dis- 
pleasure. She was too subtle, however, to betray her 
feelings to Dr. Emerson, but addressed a few common- 
place remarks to Fanny and soon left the room. 

"Johnny/' said Dr. Emerson, "this is Miss Smythe, 
who will take care of you." 

Fanny went forward and held out her hand. Johnny 
took it reluctantly. 

"I like your name ; I think John is a sweet name, and 
you and I will be good friends, I know." 

"Mebbe," he said, incredulously. "Me and the nurse 
don't git along very well sometimes. My heart hurts 
me some days, and I make a fuss; then they say I'm 
cranky." 

"When your heart hurts you I shall like you all the 
better." 

"I'm awful cross some days." 

The doctor smiled at the concession. 
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''We will make a bargain^ because we must not both 
be cross on the same day. The day you are cross I 
will wait until the next, and when I am disagreeable 
you will wait. Will you promise?" 

''I guess so," and Johnny smiled up at the doctor. 

Although seven years old, Johnny Ryan was no 
larger than a child of five. At first he had had mus- 
cular rheumatism, which finally affected his heart, as 
he was predisposed to heart disease. His case was 
hopeless. A dropsical complication had developed 
lately which was regarded seriously, and his death was 
a question of only a short time. 

Dr. Emerson was pleased with the manner in which 
Fanny made Johnny's acquaintance. Nurses as a rule 
did not like to take charge of him. There were times 
when he was so irritable and unreasonable that the 
patience of the most amiable nurse was severely taxed. 
At times he had very little pain, then again he would 
have severe attacks, lasting for days. 

For nearly a week after Fanny took charge of him 
he suffered acute pains around his heart. Dr. Emer- 
son remained night after night in the building, and all 
engagements his cousins made for him were cancelled. 

Sometimes it seemed as if Fanny had evidently made 
a mistake in the selection of her vocation. She could 
not become insensible to the sufferings of others, and 
contact with the afflicted caused her sympathetic na- 
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ture much distress. She was almost worn out at first, 
for in those heart attacks her patient required constant 
care. 

Mary Best relieved her each alternate night, enabling 
Fanny to secure much needed rest. 

At the end of a week, however, Johnny showed signs 
of improvement, and in a few days more recovered 
sujKciently to require only ordinary attention. 

Dr. Clark sent one of Fanny's trunks by express, 
and it was delivered the second day after her arrival. 
The other trunks and boxes were forwarded by freight, 
and did not reach the Home until the end of the sec- 
ond week. 

William announced to Fanny one afternoon that 
there was a "load of moving" downstairs, and "Peter 
the Great" wanted to know what she wanted done 
with it. 

Mary remained with Johnny, and Fanny followed 
William downstairs. 

The "load of moving," as William termed it, was 
in a rear hall. Hustling about was a stout man, with 
bald head and florid countenance, who was vigorously 
wielding a hatchet in an effort to open one of the 
boxes. He nodded to Fanny and asked : 

"Where do you want these things put?" 

"In my rooms, of course." 
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"I doubt very much if you will be permitted to put 
all of them in your room." 

"These boxes," Fanny told him, "contain pictures, 
which are not nearly so large as the boxes indicate. 
Now, if you will open them carefully, so as not to 
injure the pictures, I shall be ever so grateful." 

"Very well, I will do as you bid me, regardless of 
consequences," he said, as he pried open the lid of the 
first box. 

When the pictures were unpacked they proved to be 
oil paintings of merit, encased in frames of moderate 



size. 
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This lid is screwed down," Fanny said, pointing to 
a box containing books. "Will you get a screw-driver 
and remove it? I should not care to have it opened 
with the hatchet." 

"Sure, miss," and Peter went in search of a screw- 
driver. 

Curiosity kept William looking on, and as Peter hur- 
ried away, he said : 

"You needn't be so polite to 'Peter the Great'; he 
isn't used to it." 

"Why do you call him 'Peter the Great' ?" 

William was fond of talking, and, with much im- 
portance, said: 

"Some people are born great, some achieve great- 
ness, and others have greatness thrust upon them. 
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Teter the Great' was born great and is great for two 
reasons — ^he makes so many blunders in talking and 
he has great feet." 

"How unkind r 

But, forgetting herself for a moment, Fanny's voice 
rang out in a merry laugh, which was quickly sup- 
pressed when she spied Harry standing in the door- 
way. 

"I was just explaining to Miss Fanny why Peter is 
called Teter the Great'." 

"You have too much to say, William. There is the 
bdl ringing ; go and attend to your duties," said Harry. 
"Can I be of service. Miss Smythe?" he asked, as he 
stepped into the hall. 

"Thank you. Peter will take these things to my 
rooms. Do you think there will be any objection to 
my taking all these articles to my rooms, Mr. Emer- 
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I don't see why there should be," Harry answered, 
with the laugh in his eyes that was always there when 
he was amused. "I will have William assist Peter 
to carry them up." 

Fanny observed his amused look, and it caused a 
doubt of his sincerity. She merely said : 

"Thank you." 

Harry, wishing to engage her in conversation, asked : 
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"Have you become familiar with your new sur- 
roundings ?" 

"My patient requires so much of my time that I 
have not seen very much yet, but I hope to go to 
church Sunday morning if Johnny is as well then as 
during the past few days." 

'We have only one church near." 
1 am told there is a little chapel close by. I mean, 
of course, to attend services there." 

"Haven't you seen the chapel ?" 

"No, sir." 

"Come here." 

Harry raised the lower sash of the stained glass 
window. About two hundred yards distant, on the cor- 
ner of the grounds nearest the neighboring village, 
and facing the main road, Fanny saw a little brown- 
stone chapel. Its outer walls were covered with ivy, 
and its heavy, overhanging gables afforded shelter for 
a large colony of English sparrows. 

'Of what denomination is the church?" she asked. 

'Dr. Neil, the pastor, is a Presb)rterian, yet his con- 
duct of services is such that there is no trace of sec- 
tarianism." 

Is the chapel for those in the Home exclusively?" 

'Oh, no! C , the near-by village, helps largely 

to make up the congregation of about two hundred 
worshipers that gathers in the chapel each Sunday 
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momingy but the congregation at the evening services 
consists principally of the people of the Home/' 

Fanny watched the birds for a time as they flitted 
in and out among the leaves, then left the window and 
sat down on one of the trunks. 

"I attend services at the chapel myself regularly. 
I am an usher, and will see that you get a good seat." 

There was a glimmering smile in Harry's eyes as he 
stood with his elbow on the high window sill looking 
down at the bright face before him. 

Fanny's careless glance rested on his face, but she 
did not reply. 

Peter came bustling in. 

''Excuse me for keeping you waiting, but I was un- 
attainably devoid — ^no, unavoidably detained; I was 
hunting this screw-driver." 

"Peter, I believe you are devoid of something," 
Harry said. "When you are through here get Wil- 
liam to help carry these things to Miss Smythe's rooms 
and place them where she directs." 

"William, where is Harry?" Dr. Emerson had asked 
a few moments before. 

"Mr. Emerson is in the hall, assisting Miss Fanny 
with her baggage. I wanted to help, too, but he said 
he didn't need me." 

There was a grin of satisfaction on William's face 
as he watched the doctor proceed to the rear hall. 
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He reached the doorway just as Harry was giving di- 
rections to Peter about the disposition of the goods. 

"Harry, there are some important letters requiring 
answers at once/' he said, with just a trace of severity 
in his voice. 

As Harry passed along the hall with his brother he 
called back over his shoulder mischievously : 

"Peter, have those pictures carried up to Miss 
Smythe's rooms carefully; if they are injured you will 
be held responsible." 

"Were you needed back there, Harry?" 

"I heard Miss Smythe laughing, and I thought it 
my duty to discourage hilarity within the walls of the 
building. I think she is completely suppressed." 

"You may tell that to others. When you write Dr, 
Clark tell him she has been getting along very well." 

"All nonsense aside, Doc., how has she been doing?" 

"I consider her a most excellent nurse. She is thor- 
oughly practical in the sick-room and gets along ad- 
mirably with Johnny." 

"No broken rules yet?" 

"None yet. You will find the letters I wish answered 
first on your desk. I must go to guest Number Forty- 
three, who isn't so well to-day; he asked Bob for a 
double dose of something to end his misery forever." 

"By to-morrow he will want a double dose of some- 
thing to eat. He is the most variable creature I ever 
knew." 
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CHAPTER VL 

Time dragged slowly along and passed seemingly 
on leaden wings. Day succeeded day with changeless 
monotony, varied only by an occasional new arrival 
and the departure of convalescents. Johnny's condi- 
tion varied but slightly ; at times he showed some im- 
provement, then again became worse. 

Fanny, as was her habit while at the New York 
hospital, improved her leisure hours by outdoor exer- 
cise. Long walks in the woods, followed by a quiet 
reverie while seated on some fallen giant of the forest, 
were her delight. The quiet of the woodland soothed 
her into forgetfulness and peace. To the lover o£ 
nature, sorrow gives way to consolation and doubt to 
profound reverence in the contemplation of primeval 
beauty. 

Fanny always returned from these outings re- 
freshed in mind and body, and took up her duties with 
renewed animation. She had promised to write to Dr. 
Clark, but she scarcely knew how to begin. Had she 
pleased Dr. Emerson? She could not tell. Her let- 
ter was postponed from day to day, in the hope that 
by some word or by his manner she might gain some 
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knowledge of his estimate of her services. She con- 
cluded to write a short letter, telling of her arrival 
and of her everyday work. 

For this purpose she went to her room one after- 
noon, leaving Mary with Johnny. She promised to 
return before six o'clock. The hour of six arrived 
and Fanny had not returned. Mary remained with 
Johnny. Slowly the hours passed by until shortly 
after nine o'clock Mrs. Warden entered the room, and 
seeing Mary still in charge asked for Fanny, remark- 
ing: 

"She was not in the dining-room this evening." 

With some hesitancy Mary said : 

**I don't know where Miss Fanny is." 

"Is she not in her room?" 

"I have rapped on her door twice since six o'clock 
and received no response." 

"I will report to Dr. Emerson," Mrs. Warden said, 
as she started toward the door. 

"Please don't, Mrs. Warden ; she will be here pres- 
ently." 

Amiable and kind-hearted Mary would have re- 
mained hours longer rather than make known Fann/s 
absence which perhaps would incur Dr. Emerson's dis- 
pleasure. 

The superintendent of nurses was away on leave of 
absence, and Mrs. Warden temporarily filled her place. 
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She lost no time in informing Dr. Emerson of Fanny's 
disappearance, but he made no comment. 

When he entered Johnny's room a half-hour later 
and was told Fanny was still missing, there was a 
look of displeasure and annoyance on his face as he 
said: 

"Try the knob. Miss Best, and see if the door is 
locked." 

He stepped to the door with Mary. The room was 
dark. Finding the door unlocked, she pushed it open 
gently. 

Sitting in the leather rocking-chair, her feet resting 
on a stool, Fanny's figure was seen. 

There was alarm on Mary's face and fear in her 
voice as she said : 

"Something must be wrong." 

The gas was soon lighted, and they both looked 
anxiously at Fanny, but there was no cause for alarm. 
Her face wore a placid expression. She was sleeping 
peacefully, her long, dark lashes lying softly on her 
smooth, white cheeks. 

Mary, whose S3rmpathies were aroused and who was 
eager to defend Fanny as much as possible, said : 

"Poor girl, I suppose she was lonesome, and I know 
she was tired and couldn't help falling asleep." 

"Have you heard her say she felt lonely, Miss Best?" 
asked the doctor in a low tone. 
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"No, sir ; she always seems bright and cheerful, but 
I asked her about her home, and she said she had 
none. It must be dreadful not to have home or 
friends." 

Relieved to find Fanny only asleep. Dr. Emerson 
looked about the room, and his eyes rested on a small 
stand she had used for a tea table. A half-dozen beau- 
tifully worked doylies were arranged about the table, 
and placed on them were a silver tea pot and a number 
of china pieces of exquisite design. On one side of 
the stand, on a silver-tipped tile, stood a brass kettle 
and alcohol lamp. 

Dr. Emerson looked at each article curiously. Glanc- 
ing up, he saw Mary regarding him with an amused 
smile. He, too, smiled and said : 

"This must be what is called 'light housekeeping.' " 

An open book had fallen to the floor from Fanny's 
hand. He stooped and picked it up. A look of sur- 
prise spread over his face when he discovered it was 
one of Herbert Spencer's works. Another book was 
on a chair. He took that up also, and found it one of 
Huxley's. 

Dr. Emerson looked at the tea table, then at the 
sleeper, and back to the book. He could not under- 
stand how one who was interested in that tea table 
could be interested in Spencer and Huxley. 

Mary was much interested in the tea table also, but 
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hers was not the curious interest of the doctor. Wom- 
an-like, she admired dainty household articles, but 
more pressing needs had always prevented the indul- 
gence of her tastes in that direction. 

"Shall I awaken her?" she asked. 

He looked at Fanny, who was still sleeping soundly. 

"No; not at present. Miss Smythe has lost much 
sleep lately and nature is now asserting itself. Put 
out the light and let her sleep. Johnny is asleep. You 
can safely leave him for the present." 

Dr. Emerson laid the book down and walked out. 

Mrs. Warden was with him when he visited Johnny, 
the next morning. She was anxious to know if he 
was displeased with Fanny, and for this reason had 
taken pains to be present at this interview, in order to 
note his manner. She was chagrined when Dr. Emer- 
son entered with a cheerful : 

"Good morning, Miss Smythe. How is our little 
friend this morning?" 

If Mrs. Warden had disapproved of Fanny at first 
that disapproval had now grown to a dislike. She had, 
when opportunity occurred, sorely tried Fanny's pa- 
tience, but her innuendoes were always met by a calm- 
ness that only increased her ill-will. 

Mrs. Warden was politic. She would not have Dr. 
Emerson suspect that any ill-feeling prompted her to 
tell of Fanny's absence the night before. She wished 
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him to understand that only duty and love of order 
influenced her to report irregularities at all times. She 
had marvelous tact, but tact without sincerity will 
sometimes fail of its purpose. 

Dr. Emerson discerned clearly that while her pro- 
fessed motive was love of order her real incentive was 
withheld. 

Fanny was surprised at the cordiality shown her by 
Mrs. Warden, and, disregarding the past, she gladly 
entered into the same friendly spirit. She had, how- 
ever, at all times been respectful to Mrs. Warden, even 
when much provoked. 

Johnny was sleeping. Mrs. Warden and Dr. Emer- 
son soon left the room. When the doctor called an 
hour later he found Johnny, who had passed a very 
good night, brighter than usual. 

'How are you this morning, Johnny?" 
'Oh, I guess I'm right well. Miss Fanny give me 
some flowers this morning," he said, pointing a bony 
little, Anger toward a vase that held a few roses and 
carnations. 

Johnny was a typical waif of the streets, and he had 
been left to the care of strangers. He had knocked 
about the streets of Boston until disease had taken Arm 
hold of his weak little body. Without known parents, 
his earliest recollections were the conditions and sur- 
roundings in which he sank into physical decay, just 
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prior to the time charitable persons brought his case to 
the notice of Dr. Emerson. 

Earning a few pennies occasionally, after the man* 
ner of street urchins, he subsisted mainly on charity. 
Bu£Feted, but never caressed, his childish mind decided 
that somehow he was outside the pale of human sym- 
pathy. With no well-defined conceptions on the sub- 
ject, he could not analyze his feelings when he was 
the recipient of kindnesses. He mistook the gratitude 
he felt for mere pleasure in his added comforts. 

Dr. Emerson knew as he watched the pleased ex- 
pression on Johnny's face that it was not the flowers 
he appreciated so much as the spirit that prompted 
the gift. 

"It was very kind of Miss Smythe to get you the 
flowers." 

"I am going to give Johnny some flowers as long 
as he keeps his promise and does not get cross on the 
same day I do." 

"You never git cross. Miss Fanny/' Johnny said, 
with a smile that caused deep wrinkles to appear on 
his wasted face. 

"I shall expect to see flowers in here all the time, 
then,'' said Dr. Emerson, and as he reached the door 
he turned and continued: "One moment, Miss 
Smythe." 

Fanny went to the door, expecting to receive instruc- 
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tions about the merits and method of using a tonic he 
had prescribed for Johnny that morning. She was 
surprised when he said : 

"Miss Smythe, we expect our nurses to dine in the 
dining-room." 

Her eyes dropped in an instant, not because she felt 
guilty of any infraction of rules, but in wonder at how 
he had learned that she had remained away from the 
dining-room the evening before. Some one must have 
reported her. She was piqued, and it cost her an effort 
to say: 

"I will go down regularly after this if you prefer it." 

"Very well," he said, relieved to find her so tract- 
able, and changed the subject by giving the necessary 
instructions about the medicine. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Some distance from Fairview> and on the same side 
of the creek, stood a neat and modest little home. A 
well-kept lawn reached from the house about thirty 
feet to the road. The house was cheerful and amply 
lighted by a number of bay-windows, through which 
the sun poured a flood of light. A garden extended 
from both sides to the rear of the house. The cottage 
was owned and occupied by Mrs. Stone, a widow of 
middle age. 

The Emerson boys when small called her Aunt Lucy, 
and as they grew to manhood continued the use of the 
appellation. She was a cherished and devoted friend 
of the family, but was no relative. 

One Saturday afternoon Mrs. Stone was sitting at 
the piano, industriously plodding through a difficult 
piece of music, when Harry Emerson, unannounced, 
walked into the room. 

"You, Harry?" Mrs. Stone swung around on the 
stool. 

"It is only I," he said, throwing himself down care- 
lessly in an armchair. 
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"You appear tired." Mrs. Stone noted his lack of 
animation, so unusual with Harry. 

"You have guessed it! Since Mr. Thornton came 
the girls are busy planning some kind of dissipation for 
every day and night. Doc. is wonderfully clever about 
evading most of these a£Fairs, but I am kept busy night 
after night, until I am glad when Sunday comes, that 
I may rest." 

"You must be growing prematurely old to talk like 
that; and, Harry, you actually have a frown on your 
face. The g^rls would not like it if they knew you did 
not enjoy their entertainments." 

"I am not finding fault with the girls, but I am 
averse to such a continuous round of gayeties." Harry 
smiled as he added: "Don't worry about my deport- 
ment. I am not so candid with all people as with you. 
I can be gay and sportive, even when surfeited. It may 
not be praiseworthy, but it is often necessary to pre- 
tend to be pleased when one is really bored." 

Mrs. Stone opened her blue eyes rather wide at 
this statement coming from Harry, for his open-hearted 
frankness placed all his good qualities in the sun- 
shine. 

"It is unlike you, Harry, to make pretense," she 
said, "and I am in a mood to moralize a little. The 
more cultivated portion of every community must es- 
tablish a social status to govern its relations and in- 
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fluences, but the sole object of society should not be 
pleasure, to the exclusion and neglect of the higher 
aims of life/' 

"Exactly! I wish all women thought as you do; 
however, it takes all kinds of people to make a world." 

Harry rose and took his hat. 

"I came to ask, do you care if I usher a young lady 
into your pew to-morrow ?" 

"Not if you wish it. Who is the young lady ?" 

"Miss Smythe, one of our nurses." 

Mrs. Stone was surprised. Harry had never made 
a request of that kind before, and there were always 
vacant seats, but she quickly said : 

"She is welcome to share my pew. Has she come 
to the Home lately?" 

"She came from New York a few weeks ago. Dr. 
Clark sent her." 

"Indeed!" 

"Doc. told me to make this request ; the girl has no 

"Indeed !" she said again, thoughtfully. 

Harry then left, saying: 

"I must hurry home and change my 'togs* for the 
evening^s entertainment." 

The next morning Fanny, neatly dressed in a be- 
coming suit of gray, went to the little chapel for the 
first time. When she turned from the sidewalk into 
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the path that led to the entrance she saw Dr. Emerson 
with his cousins, Sarah and Kate Emerson, enter the 
church. 

As she was ushered to Mrs. Stone's pew there was 
considerable nudging and whispering among several 
nurses in the back pews. 

Mrs. Warden closed her mouth more firmly and her 
brows contracted, but Fanny was unaware of any sen- 
sation she was creating. 

It was a beautiful, bright morning, and the chapel 
was well filled. A number of guests as well as others 
were there from the Home. 

A goodly number drove over from C , the little 

town noted for its garden-like neatness. If the place 
was trimmed till not a vestige of wild beauty or grace 
remained, the society was in harmony therewith. It 
would have been difficult to find a more rigid or con- 
ventionalized set of people. 

C had its sprinkling of rich families and Mrs. 

Blanchard was one of the few wealthy ones who al- 
ways attended services in the chapel. 

The Blanchard's splendid equipage, with its spank- 
ing bays, silver-trimmed harness and liveried coach- 
man, was in marked contrast with the other more or 
less ancient-looking vehicles. 

That Sunday morning the bays were driven almost 
to the chapel steps — z liberty the commonalty did not 
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take — ^where a young man stepped to the ground and 
assisted his mother from the carriage. 

"I will stay for service this morning," he said. 

'*Very well, Steven ; glad to have you stay, don't you 
know?*' his mother answered. 

Mrs. Blanchard entered the church first, and when 
seated swept the occupants of neighboring pews with a 
haughty glance, then directed her gaze toward the 
pulpit 

Steven passed up the aisle, giving Dr. Emerson a 
quick, nervous glance as he passed him. He stepped 
inside the pew and seated himself beside his mother. 

The doctor wondered at Steven's presence, as it was 
his first appearance in the chapel for months. 

Evidently Steven Blanchard had not come to listen 
to the sermon, as his gaze was directed most of the 
time toward Mrs. Stone's pew, where Fanny sat. 

Dr. Neil selected for his text that morning the first 
three verses of the fourteenth chapter of St. John. 

His sermon was able and impressive. He spoke on 
each verse separately, dwelling particularly on the 
second, and discoursed at some length on the immor- 
tality of the soul. 

Fanny was an attentive listener. Eagerly she heeded 
every word, and when he finished she could scarcely 
believe he had spoken half an hour, so wrapt had she 
been in his discourse. 
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The organist's fingers pressed the keys of the sweet- 
toned pipe organ and the choir sang the beautiful 
h3rmn, "Nearer, My God, to Thee." 

The sermon had visibly affected Fanny, who was 
ever ready to give closest attention to that which would 
help her realize the immortal existence of her beloved 
parents. In her loneliness she seemed to feel their 
presence. The very atmosphere was filled with a sweet 
sadness. Memories of the past crowded one ttpon 
another in Fanny's mind, and, struggle and try as she 
would, she could not keep back two tears, which ran 
down her cheeks and fell on her hymnbook. She 
was annoyed by her inability to control her feelings, 
particularly when Mrs. Stone, looking around at the 
most inopportune time for Fanny, witnessed those 
tears. . 

After the benediction was pronounced the congre- 
gation passed slowly down the aisle. 

Mrs. Stone turned to Fanny and said: 

"Mr. Emerson told me that you are Miss Smythe, 
one of the nurses in the Home. I am Mrs. Stone. 
When you come to church you will always find room 
in my pew, and I shall be very glad to have you share 
it with me.** 

Those few kind words, and a gentle pressure of 
the hand dispelled the gloom from Fanny's mind. 

Mrs. Blanchard reached her carriage alone, while 
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Steven remained at the church door until Mrs. Stone 
and Fanny passed out. He stared at Fanny in a 
manner that was not strictly within the rules of eti- 
quette. 

These actions were not lost sight of by Dr. Emer- 
son, and his salutation was none too cordial as he 
passed Steven, who bowed haughtily while a sneer ap- 
peared on his face. 

Steven was always dressed in the height of fashion 
and was considered a handsome man, but a close scru- 
tiny of his face revealed to the observer a cold and 
sinister look, a countenance expressive of lurking evil. 

After attending church several Sundays and not 
being able to get even a glance from Fanny, Steven at- 
tributed his failture to gain her attention to prejudice 
caused by Dr. Emerson. He flattered himself that 
any nurse would deem it a compliment to be noticed by 
him, and Fanny's utter indifference and apparent ig- 
norance of his very existence piqued him. He con- 
cluded the doctor had something to do with it, and 
asked Mrs. Stone for an introduction, but in her pleas- 
ant way she said : 

"Please ask Dr. Emerson to present you." 

Steven was always ready for an adventure that af- 
forded him pleasure, whenever and wherever he could 
find it. If he chose to carry on a flirtation with a 
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pretty nurse he was determined not to be baffled by any- 
one. 

Driving home from church one Sunday, he said : 

''Mother, I want you to call on that nurse girl who 
sits in Mrs. Stone's pew/* 

"I thought some girl was at the bottom of your at- 
tendance at church/' she said, a little contemptuously. 
"You mustn't expect me to call on a nurse girl; 
couldn't think of doing it, don't you know?" 

"Oh, yes, you will," he answered in a tone full of 
confidence. "They have a calling day at the Home. 
You needn't call in a social way ; religious duty, don't 
you understand ? Ask Mrs. Stone to go with you ; she 
goes to see everybody." 

"Don't think I can do it, Steven/' she said, almost 
peevishly. "Why do you make this request?" 

"Nonsense ! Of course you can do it if you will. I 
want you to meet her, so that you can present me next 
Sunday. The girl is deucedly good-looking, and be- 
sides, I want to beat that confounded doctor as much 
as anything else." 

There was a transformation in Steven's face as he 
mentioned the doctor — it was ugly with passion. 

"I haven't forgotten some things he said to me a 
few years ago," he continued, with bitterness. 

"Dr. Emerson!" There was limitless scorn in his 
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mother's voice. "I would like to see you crow over 
him, too/' This with much emphasis. 

Steven knew he had struck the right chord ; his last 
remark had produced the desired effect. 

"Well," she said, after reflection, "I suppose any- 
body who is anybody doesn't call on the nurses, but if 
I can get Mrs. Stone to go with me I will call this 
week." 

Mrs. Blanchard would not tolerate for a moment the 
thought that Steven could entertain any serious 
thoughts concerning a "mere nurse," and, feeling that 
this would result only in another flirtation, she was 
willing to humor him. It would annoy Dr. Emerson, 
and, as far as nurses were concerned — well, nurses 
were "nobodies," an)rway. 

On the following Friday afternoon Fanny was told 
there were two ladies in the reception-room to see her. 
Entering the room, she found Mrs. Stone and Mrs. 
Blanchard. Fanny noted at once the contrast they 
presented. Mrs. Stone, while the younger of the two, 
was plainly but neatly dressed. Mrs. Blanchard's cos- 
tume was bright and showy. 

"Rather pretty," Mrs. Blanchard mentally observed 
as Fanny entered. 

Mrs. Stone greeted Fanny in her cheerful, pleasant 
way, at the same time extending her hand. 

Fanny was about to offer her hand to Mrs. Blanch- 
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ard when introduced, but refrained as that lady did 
not offer hers. 

"I have been waiting for a convenient time to call 
ever since I first met you in church/' Mrs. Stone said 
when Fanny was seated on a divan near her. 

''We consider it our religious duty to call on the 
nurses occasionally/' Mrs. Blanchard explained. 

Mrs. Stone hastened to say she always called on 
strangers when she knew of their presence in the 
Home. 

Mrs. Blanchard drew her chair to an open window 
and pushed the sash up several inches higher. 

"It must be dreadful to be cooped up so closely/' she 
said loftily and with evident desire to appear commis- 
erative. "I really pity you poor nurse girls who are 
confined so closely." 

"Nurses are usually contented and happy/' Fannx 
answered smilingly. 

"Whom do you nurse, Miss Smythe?" 

"At present I have charge of a little boy, Johnny we 
call him. He is very ill ; the doctors entertain no hope 
of his recovery." 

"That does not speak well for the physicians in the 
Home/' Mrs. Blanchard said. "These young doctors 
assume an importance that is amusing; substitute that 
for skill, I suppose." 

She laughed at her own effort to be witty. 
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"Johnny's case was hopeless when he came here." 

Mrs. Blanchard shrugged her shoulders. 

"We will not discuss the merits of the doctors." 

Fanny bit her lip impatiently and watched Mrs. 
Blanchard arranging the lace on her sleeve. 

Mrs. Stone was amazed at Mrs. Blanchard's remarks 
and manner. Why had she called? Surely hers was 
not the religious purpose she ascribed to the visit. She 
made no effort to be even agreeable. 

"You find the Home pleasant, do you not. Miss 
Sm3rthe?" Mrs. Stone asked. 

"It is by far the nicest place in which I have ever 
been employed." 

One thing Mrs. Blanchard could not tolerate was 
praise of the Home. Fanny's remark provoked her 
to retaliate : 

"Do you never get tired of such a humdrum life ? I 
should die in less than six months^ I am sure." 

"I get a little tired sometimes." 

Fanny's voice was full of wistfulness and had a sub- 
dued charm about it. 

Mrs. Blanchard resolutely kept her glance from 
Fanny's face. 

After a time Mrs. Stone rose and by a happy turn 
of words dispelled the embarrassment growing out of 
Mrs. Blanchard's thoughtless remarks. 

To Mrs. Stone the call was very unsatisfactory, and 
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she made her stay shorter than she intended. When 
leaving she gave Fanny a cordial invitation to visit 
her at her earliest opportunity. 

Mrs. Blanchard gave no address, nor did she ask 
Fanny to call. She wished her to understand that a 
return visit was not expected. Mrs. Stone was in- 
dignant, but concealed her state of mind. She re- 
solved, however, to avoid making any more calls ac- 
companied by Mrs. Blanchard. Mrs. Stone was a 
generous and unselfish woman who sought to devote 
her life to the good of others. 

Mrs. Blanchard mused a moment with her eyes on 
the floor. She wished to say something about her 
son, but reconsidered the impulse, and swept out with 
that grand air which she usually assumed before 
strangers. 

The Blanchards were rich, and Mr. Blanchard in 
his lifetime was held in high esteem in the community 

about C , but with his death their social rank 

waned. 

The next Sunday morning, after services at the 
chapel, Mrs. Blanchard introduced Steven to Fanny. 

Pleased with the satisfactory knowledge that Ste- 
ven had in a measure outwitted the doctor, she reached 
her carriage alone, while Steven walked with Fanny. 

He raised his hat to Mrs. Stone as she left them, 
then said: 
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"Miss Smythe, I felt very grateful when I looked 
out this morning and found the day so bright and 
beautiful." 

"We all like nice bright days/' Fanny said, won- 
dering why he was so pleased about the weather. 

"Yes," he said, "I was afraid if it rained you would 
not be at church, and then I should not have the pleas- 
ure of meeting you. I have longed for an acquaint- 
ance ever since I first saw you, but fate was against 
me until to-day." 

Fanny did not answer. Steven watched her fur- 
tively. 

"You are a stranger here?" 

"YeSj I have been here but a few weeks." 

"I am sorry you have entered the Home." 

"Why?" she asked, as she looked around for the 
first time with a degree of interest. 

"You will find out that in time you will be dis- 
pleased, as others have been before you." 

Fanny could not understand his meaning, but felt 
that duty compelled her to defend the Home. 

"I have found those in charge very kind." 

"I trust you will have no occasion to alter your good 
opinion, but fear you will be disappointed. You 
came here from " 

"New York," she answered, as he paused and looked 
at her inquiringly. 
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"To come here from a large city, where you could 
have every possible enjoyment and diversion, and find 
yourself in a quiet country place, must prove with- 
out doubt very lonely. Possibly that is the reason you 
go to the chapel so regularly/* 

"No, I am better pleased here than in the city. 
Nurses do not have much time for diversion." 

"Then why do you go to church. Miss Sm3rthe?" 

Fanny deemed his previous remarks strange, but 
thought his last query was extraordinary. She looked 
at him with an expression of incredulity. 

"Why do I go to church? To hear the services, of 
course. Why do you go, Mr. Blanchard?" 

"Shall I tell you?" 

"If you wish." 

"I go to see you. I heard very little that Dr. Neil 
said this morning." 

He gave her a close, scrutinizing look. 

Fanny was confused by these rash speeches, so 
abruptly made, but her embarrassment quickly gave 
way to a feeling of resentment. 

"Mr. Blanchard, you forget yourself; you have 
known me but a few minutes, and I must insist on 
your discontinuing such freedom of speech." 

"Spirited; I like that!" thought Steven. 

"Pardon me. Miss Smythe. I assure you I didn't 
realize that I was hasty, and you have very properly 
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brought me to my senses. There are times when 
one's earnestness makes away with his better judgment 
and discretion. I promise not to give offense again. 
Are you always on duty during the week, or do you 
have leisure?" 

"We are granted a half day every week." 

"What day are you off duty?" 

"Wednesday afternoons." 

They had reached the road leading up to the Home, 
and as Steven seemed inclined to walk up to the 
Home Fanny stepped out quickly, wishing him "good 
morning^' as she left him. 

For a moment Steven was crestfallen. This baf- 
fling of his attempts at friendliness made him im- 
patient. But crafty Steven was not long disturbed by 
his disappointment. "Wednesday afternoons," he 
mused as he turned back and almost brushed against 
Dr. Emerson, who did not go to his residence, as was 
his custom, but instead went to the Home and en- 
tered the lower office. 

The doctor was ill at ease and paced the floor in a 
restless manner. At times a troubled expression 
overspread his countenance and he would pass his 
hand over his broad, high forehead, brushing back a 
few stray locks that were inclined to curl. Then 
again he would run his fingers through his hair, a 
habit he indulged in when mentally perturbed. 
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He knew Steven Blanchard thoroughly, and that 
knowledge caused his distrust of him. 

As he paced the floor his thoughts reverted to a time 
— just three years back — when a pretty nurse came to 
the Home. Steven saw her at church, and was not 
long in forming her acquaintance. 

Adele Marchand was flattered by his consideration 
and, what appeared to her, earnest regard. She 
learned to love him implicitly, never for a moment 
suspecting that he was amusing himself. 

Steven was an ardent lover so long as her pretty 
face and French accent pleased him, but he soon tired 
and devoted himself to another nurse, who in turn 
was deserted for a newer flame. Adele, never very 
strong, died in the Home a few months after she 
learned Steven was false. 

Angry words passed between Dr. Emerson and 
Steven, and the bitter feeling still existed. Time had 
not softened either of them. 

When Fanny reached Johhny's room she found 
him in a state of excitement, caused by Ella, the 
chambermaid, who had broken a vase, and the flowers 
Fanny had taken in that morning were lying in con- 
fusion on the floor. What a distressed little face 
Johnny had as he said: 

"Miss Fanny, I jest wish you wouldn't leave me 
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like this. Every time you do something happens. 
That hateful old Ella " 

"Johnny, you must not talk like that ! Ella did not 
do it purposely." 

"Well, she don't care if she did break it; if I'd 
'a had something I'd 'a throwed it at her." 

"Johnny, when you get angry like this you always 
have severe pains afterward. I do not mind the vase 
being broken, I have a much prettier one I shall bring 
in; one I would not give to anyone but you. It has 
flowers on one side and birds on the other. My 
mother painted the flowers and birds, and I think ever 
so much of it." 

"Git it right away, I want to see it." 

Fanny brought in the vase and Johnny turned it 
carefully around several times, looking first at the 
birds and then at the flowers. He had forgotten about 
the broken vase, and as he handed it to Fanny said: 

"Your mama must have been purty smart to paint 
like that." 

The flowers were gathered and placed in their new 
receptacle, and the vase was put in a secure place on 
a shelf, where it would not likely meet the fate of the 
other. 

Johnny was restless and nervous that afternoon 
and wanted to get out of bed. Fanny arranged pil- 
lows in his reclining chair and adjusted the back to a 
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comfortable angle. Johnny was placed in it and a 
light wrap thrown over him. 

''Would you like to have me read some stories to 
you?" 

"What kind of stories?" he asked. 

Fanny named a half dozen, but none pleased him, 
until she mentioned one about a little newsboy who 
was always doing funny things and grew up to be a 
"great rich man." 

"I think I would like that story, Miss Fanny." 

"Wait! I will get the book and wheel you out to 
a little balcony I saw at the other end of the hall, 
where we will have a nice quiet time with nobody 
near to disturb us." 

Fanny returned with two books, which she tucked 
under her arm, and pushed the chair out into the hall. 
She found the only way to reach the balcony was 
through a room, but the door was locked. 

Leaving Johnny a few moments she went in search 
of Ella, to have her open the door. She soon returned 
with the maid, who said: 

"I wouldn't like to open the door. Miss Fanny; 
this is a private suite of rooms, and the little porch 
belongs to it." 

Johnny was disappointed and began to cry. 

"Please open the door, Ella ; I will take all responsi- 
bility." 
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"I will open it, but Dr. Emerson is very particular 
about keeping these doors locked when the rooms are 
not in use. They are the finest rooms in the build- 
mg. 

The balcony was reached through a window which 
extended to the floor. It was nicely shaded from the 
afternoon sun. 

Fanny read several stories to Johnny, who always 
informed her at the end of each that he "didn't care 
much fer it." 

At the end of an hour his eyelids drooped heavily 
and closed over his weary eyes. He was asleep. 

There was a footstep in the room and Dr. Emerson 
appeared at the window. Not finding Johnny in his 
room he started on an investigating tour and soon 
found the retreat. Resting one hand on the frame of 
the window and looking a trifle vexed, he asked : 

"Who opened the door of these rooms?" 

"One of the maids." 

"Which maid?" 

Fanny's thoughts moved rapidly. She could not 
answer his last question. She had assumed responsi- 
bility and must suffer the consequences. If she told 
how she persuaded Ella to disobey orders she would 
probably forfeit his confidence, yet it was her plain 
duty to acknowledge the fault. She would not, how- 
ever, name the girl. 
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As these thoughts passed through her mind her eyes 
wandered over the landscape and then back to the doc- 
tor, who was regarding her closely, awaiting her an- 
swer. 

"When I promised Johnny to bring him out here I 
did not know the use of the balcony -was restricted. 
He was so disappointed when he thought we could not 
get out that I requested one of the girls to open the 
door, and told her I would assume all responsibility." 

"The responsibility is not yours and you can't as- 
sume it." 

He did not insist on an answer, but turned into the 
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He is gone," she thought. "No, he is bringing a 
chair. Oh, dear! he is going to sit down." 

He sat down facing her. 

"I notice you attend services in the chapel. I saw 
you in Mrs. Stone's pew this morning." 

"Mrs. Stone is very kind ; she generously asked me 
to share her pew with her. I like the chapel. I appre- 
ciate Dr. Neil's sermons." 

"You must be a Presb)rterian." 

"Father was a Presbyterian. I joined the Episco- 
pal church with mother, but I am not influenced by 
sectarianism." 

Dr. Emerson laughed. 

"We rarely hear church members admit that; 
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they usually regard their own particular denomina- 
tion as the correct sect." 
"I think differently." 

Dr. Emerson's purpose was not a religious discus- 
sion; there was another subject on his mind he wished 
to speak about. 
Johnny stirred. 

^Doctor, will Johnny's ailments prove fatal; is 
there no hope ?' 

He looked at Johnny sadly. 

There is no hope ; he can't live very much longer.^ 

Fanny's lip trembled. Johnny, who was friendless 
and alone like herself, had become very dear to her. 

The doctor noted the tender feeling portrayed on 
her face and was disconcerted. What he was about to 
say might wound her feelings. He would speak of 
something else first. 

He took up one of the books she had taken out 
with her, and read: 

"Stories for Little Boys and Girls." 

He smiled. 

"I was reading some stories to Johnny," Fanny ex- 
plained. 

"Are you fond of reading?" 

"Yes, sir, but not that kind of literature," she an- 
swered smiling. 

"What kind do you enjoy best?" 
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"Scientific books at present." 

He suppressed a smile. The copies of Huxley and 
Spencer he saw in her room came to mind, but some- 
how he could not disassociate them from that tea 
table. 

There was a pause and Fanny again looked out 
over the landscape. 

Dr. Emerson studied the young face as though 
searching for traces of the scientific mind. Recover- 
ing himself he said: 

"Miss Smythe, you have become acquainted with 
Mr. Blanchard." 

Fanny looked at him wonderingly. 

"Mrs. Blanchard introduced Mr. Blanchard to 
me this morning." 

"You will gratify me by discouraging his atten- 
tions." 

A flush spread over her face. She remembered Mr. 
Blanchard's forward demeanor. Evidently his pro- 
pensities were well known. 

"Do you think — ^you do not think I encouraged 
him, do you?" 

"No, no; I know you didn't. I only want you to 
understand that I do not allow our nurses, or any of 
our girls, for that matter, to associate with Steven 
Blanchard." 

No one had ever spoken to Fanny in such a manda- 
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tory way before. She resented dictation in a matter 
that involved her conduct. 

Cahner thoughts followed, and she felt that after 
all there must be a reason for the doctor's hostile at- 
titude to Mr. Blanchard; yet she could not tolerate 
a show of authority. 

Dr. Emerson noted the independent look and 
slightly curled lip. He wished to impress upon her 
that his authority was not to be questioned in this 
matter, and in a resolute manner said: 

"You must not accept any invitations whatsoever 
from Mr. Blanchard." 

His tone was positive. He rose and took hold of 
Johnny's chair. 

"I will take Johnny back to his room. Please find 
the accommodating person who opened the door and 
have her lock it." 

"Dr. Emerson's wishes may regelate the affairs of 
others, in and out of the Home," she thought, "but I 
shall not recognize his authority to dictate my code of 
ethics. I will perform my duty faithfully, but will 
select my own friends and associates. Of course I 
will avoid Mr. Blanchard, but only for reasons of my 
own." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

It was the night of the german, and the Emerson 
house was ablaze with light. Tropical plants inter- 
mingled with those of a hardier clime gave the in- 
terior a delightfully enticing effect. Lights had been 
placed about the grounds, while Chinese lanterns added 
subdued light here and there among the trees. 

To the distant spectator the enchanting picture was 
partially framed by the waters of the creek, luminous 
with myriad reflections, flowing around the grounds. 
A number of guests were there from Boston, and for 
C it was the social event of several seasons. 

About half past ten o'clock Dr. Emerson, with a 
light coat over his evening clothes, stepped quickly 
down one of the walks. 

"Cousin John, where are you going?" asked Kate, 
who had spied him. 

1 am going over to the Home, but will be back 
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soon. 

u 



May I go with you if I get a wrap ?" 
"And leave all this gayety?" 
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He would rather have hurried off alone. 

"We will be back in time for the german; that is 
all I care for." 

"Very well, get a wrap. Please hurry." 

When they reached the Home he asked Kate to 
remain in the office while he went up to the third 
floor. He had noticed a bright light in the room oc- 
cupied by a guest whose tenure of life might be 
threatened at any moment, and he had become very 
anxious. 

Johnny had suffered considerably all that day. The 
severe pains ceased in the evening, but left him very 
nervous and wakeful. Fanny walked over to the win- 
dow several times, attracted by the appearance of 
the Emerson house and grounds. She was tired and 
hoped Johnny would sleep. She sat down by the bed. 

Johnny, try to sleep." 

'No, I don't want to sleep. I'm tired lyin' down, 
too." 

"Do you want to rest in my arms a while?" 

"Yes, and tell me something." 

"You mean a story?" 

"Yes, something funny." 

"I will put on a pair of crochet slippers and rest 
you in my arms while I sit in bed." 

Johnny complained of the light hurting his eyes. 
Fanny put it out and opened the door to the hall. 
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After many changes of position and some lifting she 
at length had Johnny resting in her arms on a pillow, 
her feet on the bed and her back braced against the 
head of the bed. 

"Now, tell me a funny story." 

"Let me think a moment. I am afraid I do not 
know a story that would please you. Did you ever 
hear of Mark Twain?" 

"No, who is he?" 

"Mark Twain is a humorist — ^that is, a man who 
tells and writes funny stories. I will tell you one of 
them, shall I ?" 

"Well." 

"Once a newspaper reporter went to interview 
Mark Twain and " 

"What does interview mean?" 

"Interview means to ask questions of some one and 
get his answers. Now this reporter asked Mark 
Twain " 

"What reporter?" 

"The reporter who went to interview Mark Twain. 
He asked him if he would tell him something about 
his public and private history, so that he could write 
it for a paper. 

"Mark Twain said *ycs,' he would tell something 
about his private history that had cast a gloom over 
his wfiole life. 
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"With paper and pencil in hand the reporter said 
'Ready.' 

"Then Mark Twain said: 'Once I had a brother, 
William. Bill we callfed him. He and I were twins* 
When we were two weeks old we got mixed up in a 
bath tub and one of us was drowned. Some said it 
was Bill, some said it was me.' 

What do you think?' asked the reporter. 
'Goodness knows! this awful mystery has cast 
a gloom over my whole life, but this I do know, one of 
us had a mole on the back of his hand ; that was me, 
and that was the child that was drowned/ 

" If,' said the reporter, 'some one was drowned, some 
one was buried, where is the mystery?' 

"'Well,' said Mark Twain, 'I don't see how they 
could have been such a blundering lot as to have gone 
and buried the wrong child !' 

"The reporter had all the news he wanted and left." 

"Is that the end of the story?" Johnny asked. 

"Yes." 

He was silent for a short time. 

"Do you think that's funny, Miss Fanny?" 

"Yes, do you not?'* 

"No." 

Fanny laughed. 

"Miss Fanny, if you was anybody else I'd hit you 
with my fist." 
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"Hit me, Johnny; what for? 

"Fer laughin' at me; that's what.'* 

"I was not laughing at you, Johnny; I was laugh- 
ing at myself. I thought I was telling you a very 
funny story and it was not funny after all. How 
bright the stars are ; count some of them." 

Johnny pointed upwards through the window and 
counted twelve. 

"I don't want to count them; it makes me sleepy. 
Do you see that big bright star. Miss Fanny; is that 
heaven?" 

"I do not know." 

"I thought you was so smart you knowed every- 
thing." 

"Oh, dear no 1 A great many things I do not know, 
but the Bible tells us that heaven is a place where there 
is no suffering, no sorrow, no tears, but every one is 
happy." 

"Do you think I will go to heaven?" 

"Yes, Johnny, you will go to heaven I am sure." 

"Won't I have any more pains?" 

"No, you will be perfectly free from pain." 

"Will mama and papa know me, do you think?*' 

Fanny shifted her position before answering. 

"Perhaps they are waiting and watching for their 
dear little boy.*' 
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"If I could take you with me I believe I would 
like to go to heaven right away." 

Another silence, then he asked : 

'Where is your mama and papa?" 

They are dead," she said, in a low voice. 

"Are they waitin* fer you, too, to go to heaven?" 

Fanny did not answer immediately ; then in a voice 
almost ending in a sob said : 

'Maybe they are waiting for me. 

"Are you goin' to cry, Miss Fanny? 

"No, no, dear, no 1 I wish you would go to sleep. 

I'm glad I didn't hit you with my fist. 

"Why?" 

'Oh, 'cause. 

Just then a footstep sounded in the hall and Dr. 
Emerson's voice said: 

"Is this where you are, Kate?" 

Kate had soon tired of waiting in the office. Ten 
minutes to her seemed like half an hour. She con- 
cluded to look for her cousin. On reaching the second 
story and hearing voices she went in the direction of 
the sounds and stood at the open door of Johnny's 
room, just as Fanny began to tell of the bath tub 
episode. She stood listening until the doctor came 
along. He walked into the room and lighted the gas. 

Fanny was confused on being found in her ungrace- 
ful position. 
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The doctor, noting her effort to get Johnny off her 
arm gently and carefully, threw aside his outer coat 
and lifted him over to the other side. 

In a twinkling Fanny was off the bed. She had 
met Kate when she was on a previous visit at the 
Home and, seeing her still standing in the doorway, 
asked : 

"Will you come in, Miss Emerson?" 

Kate stepped in, all the while regarding Fanny with 
curious deference. 

The language she had overheard indicated a sor- 
rowful past and extreme heaviness of heart, yet in 
an instant Fanny could emerge from sad reflections 
with apparent cheerfulness. 

"Come to the window and you will see a beautiful 
sight." 

Fanny led the way. They stood looking over toward 
Fairview, brilliant with many lights. 

"I stood listening at the door for a good while; I 
hope you don't mind it?*' 

Fanny regarded Kate a moment before answering. 
She wondered if Kate were alone at the door. 

"There was no harm in your being there, I am 
sure." 

Dr. Emerson crossed the room and stood beside the 
girls. Sweet strains of music were heard, wafted on 
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the balmy breeze^ and the fig^es of the guests were 
seen moving about. 

"Fairview presents a bright appearance to-night/* 
he said. 

''It looks beautiful from here and must be charm- 
ing on the grounds," Fanny answered. "I wonder 
that any one would care to come away." 

''I came/' Kate said, ''to see that G>usin John didn't 
stay long." 

That was the first time Fanny had heard Dr. Emer- 
son's Christian name and she remembered her out- 
spoken preference for the name when the doctor first 
presented her to Johnny. This reminiscence caused 
her to glance up quickly at him. He had turned 
partly from the window. Swift as was her glance it 
met the earnest eyes of Dr. Emerson. 

"Yes/' she thought, "he remembers." 

"Does it make you feel blue, Miss Sm)rthe, to look 
over at Fairview when you have to stay in this stuflfy^ 
room?" Kate asked innocently. 

Fanny smiled. 

"Why should I feel sad, Miss Emerson?" 

"I thought when I stood at the door you were not 
happy to-night." 

Kate was frank to a fault. Possessed of a nature 
whose sympathies were easily enlisted, her youth caused 
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her to manifest it regardless of time, place, or man- 
ner. 

The conversation was in disfavor with Dr. Emer- 
son, who quickly changed it by inquiring about Johnny. 

"You say Johnny slept none all day ?" 

"He slept none to-day, and very little last night." 

He saw how pale she looked. 

"You are tired," he said, with some concern. 

Fanny smiled. 

"Just a little," she answered. 

"You didn't remain up all night, did you?'* 

"Yes, sir," she said, rather reluctantly. 

Mary Best had been placed in charge at night. 
Fanny stayed to please Johnny, but she knew Dr. 
Emerson did not wish her to remain up at night. 

"That must cease, Miss Smythe ; it is necessary for 
your health as well as for the proper care of the patient. 
I will have Miss Best relieve you before I go." 

"No, you ain't goin' to take Miss Fanny away," 
a voice called from the bed. 

*'I will stay with you for a while, Johnny. Try to 
sleep." 

"I ain't goin* to sleep." 

Dr. Emerson walked over to the bed. He saw that 
Johny would soon be asleep; his eyelids were heavy, 
and it was with difficulty that he kept them open. 

He put on his coat and went out. Kate followed 
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after a pleasant "good-night." She was unusually 
reticent on her way back to Fairview, but her cousin, 
busy with his own thoughts, did not notice it. 

Kate had the honor of distributing favors for the 
german. 

The merriment of the brilliant assembly increased 
as the night wore on. Nothing that could add to the 
utmost entertainment of the guests had been forgotten, 
and Mrs. Emerson, noting the enjoyment of all, felt 
very contented. The gray of morning was spreading 
over the eastern sky before the last of the guests de- 
parted. 

The next evening after dinner the family and cousins 
gathered in the library. The one topic was the german 
and all the occurrences incident to it. 

Kate took no part in the conversation; her brain 
was busy with other thoughts. Looking up archly in 
Dr. Emerson's face she mischievously asked: 

"Cousin John, do you like Miss Smythe?" 

Dr. Emerson looked annoyed, but said: 

1 have no reason to dislike her." 

'I mean," Kate explained, "do you like her better 
than you do the other nurses in the Home ? When we 
were standing by the window last night, you looked at 
her in a way that you never look at me." 

At this startling announcement all but Sarah joined 
in a laugh at Dr. Emerson's expense. 
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"Duplicate the look, Doc.," said Harry. 

Dr. Emerson, naturally so self-possessed, moment- 
arily lost his composure. 

"Kate," he said, "your brain is always conceiving 
romances, and this time I am the unfortunate hero." 

"I had been standing by that door a long time be- 
fore you came along last night listening to the nurse 
telling Johnny stories." 

"I am surprised that you would listen to anything 
not intended for your ears," admonished Mrs. Emer- 
son. 

"I told Miss Sm)rthe afterward and she said it didn't 
matter. I wouldn't mind being a nurse if I looked as 
nice as Miss Sm3rthe does in a dainty cap. Last night 
she looked scrumptious." 

"Katel" ejaculated Sarah. 

"Katie, Katie, dear," from Mrs. Emerson, "I don't 
like that word." 

Kate laughed. 

"You will find it in Webster's Unabridged," she 
said. 

Kate prided herself on her ability to relate events 
minutely, so she told the conversation she heard be- 
tween Fanny and Johnny. 

Slightly displeased with Kate for repeating that 
which she should not have heard, the doctor wrapped 
himself in a mantle of indulgent reticence. 
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Kate surmised by his manner that he wished her to 
say no more on the subject, and soon left the room. 
She sauntered out in the grounds and up to Thomas 
Jefferson, who was busily engaged at a rosebush. 

Thomas had not yet recovered his composure after 
a "fuss" he had had with Rebecca. 

He was still "bilin' mad." His lips were pursed 
out, and his eyes snapping. 

"What's the matter, Thomas?" 

"Becky am de biggest fizzle ob a woman dat " 

"You will have to tell me some other time, Thomas ; 
Miss Sarah is motioning me from the veranda, but I 
will ask Cousin John to give you some 'loose change'." 

"Thank yo'. Miss Kittie." 

"Now I shall hear it," Kate told herself, as she went 
to her sister. 

"Well," she said lightly, as she reached the veranda. 

With suppressed anger Sarah said: 

"Kate, I am surprised at your silly talk about that 
nurse in the Home. In future don't mention her name 
at all." 

"Miss Sm)rthe seems a nice girl. If you knew her 
:you would feel differently perhaps." 

"I have seen her posing in church every Sunday for 
several weeks in Aunt Lucy's pew ; that is all I want 
to know of her." 

"Posing?" 
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"Yes, posing, for the benefit of any who will look 
at her." 

"If Miss Sm)rthe had a face that would stop a " 

"Kate!" 

"You know what I mean. If she were very, very 
homely, and instead of having a naturally graceful car- 
riage and attitude she were gawky, you would never 
accuse her of posing; now "fess up,' would you?" 

"You are impertinent. The next time we visit 
Fairview you will remain at home." 

Kate made a grimace and fled, laughing. 

Sarah knew the futility of remonstrance. She de- 
spaired of ever getting Kate swerved around to her 
standard of decorum. She could not bear to hear Dr. 
Emerson's name associated with that of a nurse. To 
her mind the thought was irrational. Besides she had 
selected the girl she desired some day to see become 
Mrs. John Emerson. While it was true that the only 
mention of the nurse had been Kate's indiscreet remark, 
yet Sarah preferred that there should be no further oc- 
casion for bringing attention to the girl. It would 
embarrass the doctor, and would possibly hinder her 
own efforts as a matchmaker. 

Miss De Forest, of Boston, her dear friend and 
former schoolmate, was in every possible way admira- 
bly suited to be the wife of her cousin. She had 
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studied their individual tastes only to find further 
reason ior favoring the match. 

Their families were equal socially, as well as finan- 
cially. Miss De Forest was intellectual, and Sarah 
considered her very pretty. 

During the visits of the Emerson girls Miss De 
Forest was frequently invited to Fairview. 

At the german the night before Miss De Forest 
was made the guest of honor, and Sarah requested Dr. 
Emerson to take her to supper ; she felt considerable 
vexation, however, when Dr. Arthurs was substituted. 

So far her efforts as a matchmaker seemed fruitless. 
She had a growing fear that her cousin would prove 
unsusceptible. A faint hope that he would yet show 
preference for the lady of her choice had caused her to 
have Miss De Forest's visit prolonged; but Sarah 
would soon be compelled to return to her own home, 
for there were but six weeks left before Louise's wed- 
ding. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Our lives are rivers, gliding free 
To that unfathomed, boundless sea, 

The silent gravel 
Thither all earthly pomp and boast 
Roll, to be swallowed up and lost 

In one dark wave. 

Thither the mighty torrents stray, 
Thither the brook pursues its way. 

And tinkling rill. 
There all are equal; side by side 
The poor man and the son of pride 

Lie calm and still. 

— George Manrique. 

For three weeks Johnny had gradually grown worse. 
His lease of life was now very short. Fanny re- 
mained with him almost constantly. When she went 
out of the room he watched her, turning his eyes ex- 

* Jorge Manrique ^ a Spanish soldier and poet, bom 1450; 
died in 1479. 
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pectantly to the door at every footfall until she re- 
turned. 

One evening about seven o'clock, when Dr. Emer- 
son, Dr. Arthurs and Mary Best were in the room, 
Fanny went quietly out to her own room, hoping to 
get two or three hours' sleep. For three nights she 
had been awake. Lying down across her bed she fell 
asleep, never waking until daylight streamed through 
the windows. 

In Johnny's room that night, his last on earth, 
his attendants watched and waited, speaking only when 
necessary, and then in subdued tones, as they knew 
the end was near. 

Dr. Emerson had given the boy a little silver watch 
as a present. During his waking hours he always had 
it near, very often holding it in his hand. 

About ten o'clock, seeing Dr. Emerson bending over 
him, he feebly lifted his hand from the bed ; the effort 
was too much, the hand fell back. With sorrowful 
countenance Dr. Emerson bent over the little wasted 
figure and felt the pulse that now was beating so very 
slowly. 

Johnny opened his eyes. 

"How are you feeling, Johnny?" 

"I'm all right now; I'm gettin' better.'* 

"Yes, you are getting better." 

Johnny looked around the room. 
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"I guess Miss Fanny's tired; tell her she needn't 
stay to-night/* 

His eyes closed again for a time, then once more he 
looked up. 
, "What do you want, Johnny." 

"Give this to Miss Fanny to keep fer me till I'lh 
better." 

The doctor took the watch from Johnny's hand. 
He became unconscious soon after. Near twelve 
o'clock a change came over his face, a sublime expres- 
sion, the awakening of immortal life in his young soul. 

"He is dying," Dr. Arthurs whispered. 

As the hands of the clock indicated midnight, and 
while he lay tmconscious, the messenger came — while 
the world was asleep — ^and took the soul of Johnny 
to its home. 

That frail little bark, tempest-tossed on this side of 
life, was at last guided into smooth waters. 

Fanny opened the door quietly the next morning, 
and was in the room before she noticed the still, white 
figure on the bed. Both doctors were in the room. 

At the first realization of the truth she stopped; a 
sudden pallor spread over her face. 

"Is he — oh, Johnny is dead!" 

She went back to her room to hide her tears. 

The doctors soon went quietly out; then she went 
back and sat down. She took one of the little cold 
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hands in hers and rested her head on the bed. Pres- 
ently she heard footsteps in the room, but did not look 
up. A voice very near said : 

"Miss Smythe," but she did not answer; then she 
felt the little hand being disengaged from her own. 

Dr. Emerson, bending very close, said: 

"Miss Smythe, the undertaker will be here in a few 
minutes." 

Fanny now looked up, and with reproach in her eyes, 
said: 

"Some one might have called me." 

Dr. Emerson thought of the watch, of Johnny's last 
request. He moved his hand toward his pocket, then 
took it away. He would not tell her yet; he would 
wait. 

"You could have done no good," he said, "Johnny 
passed peacefully away. He was unconscious for two 
hours and didn't miss you. Go and rest or you will 
be ill." 

Fanny went down to the florist's close by to get 
some flowers, her last tributp to Johnny. A large 
bouquet of white carnations t«d, with a bow of white 
ribbon was her token of aifectiwX 

She went to Johnny's room Ju^ as Dr. Emerson 
passed out and quietly closed the door aft^r him ; she 
was alone with all that remained of her little friend. 
Placing the flowers on the casket, by the side of a 
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larger bunch of roses and lilies of the valley which she 
found there, she knelt down in sacred meditation and 
prayer. She arose as the noise of wheels apprised her 
of the arrival of the hearse. One last look, one last 
farewell, and she left the room, not returning for 
the short service conducted by Dr. Neil. 

A hearse was drawn up at the side entrance. A 
small white casket was carried out and placed in it 
and the hearse was driven slowly away. 
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CHAPTER X. 

The next few weeks were uneventful for Fanny. 
Dr. Emerson intended placing her in the children's 
ward when Johnny died, but perceiving how she was 
aflFected by his death, changed his mind, and Fanny 
was assigned to various patients, at different times. 

One evening the doctor found a gentleman waiting 
in his office. A Mr. La Mont had come to inquire 
about the sanitarium as he wished to place his son 
there for treatment. 

Donald, his son, who he said was in his sixteenth 
year, was just recovering from scarlet fever, which had 
left him feeble, as well as partially deaf in one ear. 
With proper care and treatment his friends hoped for 
his complete recovery. Mr. La Mont secured one of 
the best suites of rooms in the house, and also engaged 
the services of a private nurse for his son. 

Dr. Emerson met Fanny soon after he had gone, 
and said: 

"I have a charge coming whom I will place in your 
care." 

Fanny looked inquiringly, and he continued: 
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"A boy from Vermont, about sixteen years old; 
too old to be petted and not old enough to fall in love 
with." 

Fanny smiled and looked well pleased 

Donald La Mont, a tall, slender boy, looking very 
pale, arrived a few days later and took possession of 
the rooms engaged for him. 

Occasionally Fanny served his meals in his room, 
but her duties were light compared with those she had 
had before, and with her nights' rest unbroken the 
roses gradually came back to her cheeks. As her health 
and strength returned her spirits became more 
buoyant. 

Much to Mrs. Warden's displeasure, Fanny con- 
tinued to occupy the same rooms she had at first, and 
much of her leisure time was devoted to reading in 
them. She rarely went down to the general sitting- 
room. When walking out she never went far from 
the Home and was always back before dark. 

She was delighted one afternoon, upon opening a 
note she had received, to find that it was an invitation 
from Mrs. Stone to take tea with her that evening. 
As it was not her regular afternoon oflF, she went in 
search of Dr. Emerson to ask permission to go. Going 
out to tea was now an event in Fanny's quiet life. 

Dr. Emerson was talking to Dr. Arthurs, but Harry 
was near. Fanny went to him and said : 
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*'Mr. Emerson, will you kindly ask Dr. Emersc»i if 
I may be off this afternoon and evening?" 

"I believe you are afraid of my brother." 

"No, indeed, but he is talking to Dr. Arthurs. You 
can wait for a suitable pause in their conversation and 
need not interrupt them. I will wait here." 

"With pleasure," Harry said, then walked over to 
his brother and broke in, "Doc., Miss Smythe wants 
to know if she may be oflF this afternoon and evening?" 

"Did she say where she intended going?" 

The doctor was solicitous about Fanny, as she was 
a stranger to the place and people. 

"No, she didn't inform me." 

"Tell her she may go, but that she must be back be- 
fore dark." 

Harry laughed. 

"Fine message to give a young lady," he said. 

The doctor resumed the conversation with Dr. Ar- 
thurs without changing the message, and Harry went 
back to Fanny. 

"Brother says you may go, but that you must be 
back before dark so that the 'bogie' man may not catch 
you." 

"Since you have put me on my guard he will not 
surprise me," she laughingly replied. "However, I 
will come back before dark, and I thank you for your 
kindness." 
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Fanny set forth to accept Mrs. Stone's invitation 
with beaming eyes and a full heart. 

The afternoon and evening passed too quickly for 
her in Mrs. Stone's pleasant company. After tea she 
played several selections on the piano, then together 
they played a duet. 

Time was on wings. Too soon, it seemed, she 
had to take her departure, but she promised to spend 
one afternoon each week with Mrs. Stone. 

When she set out she walked briskly as it was grow- 
ing dusk. Footsteps were heard and Steven Blanch- 
ard stepped up beside her. 

"Good evening, Miss Smythe; I am very glad to 
meet you," he said. 

Fanny was not pleased to meet him, but said: 

"Good evening." 

"You received my note this morning?" he asked. 

"Yes," she answered, feeling ill at ease in the pres- 
ence of this man who stared so boldly at her. 

"I thank you for your invitation," she added after 
a moment's pause, "but do not care to go driving." 

Steven mentally cursed Dr. Emerson. 

"You probably don't care for that kind of recre- 
ation," he said. 

"Yes, sometimes," she answered, wondering how 
she would rid herself of his company without giving 
oflFense. He must not walk to the Home with her. 
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*'If you enjoy driving why not go next Wednesday 
afternoon ?" 

Fanny was a little shy, he assumed, and wished to 
be urged. 

"Mr. Blanchard, we are comparative strangers, and 
I request that you let that fact govern your demeanor." 

The tumult of feeling in Steven's mind — ^mortifi- 
cation, anger, and also a sense that Fanny was exer- 
cising a certain power over him — ^was overcoming his 
self-possession, but he checked his indignation and 
said: 

"I will accompany you to the Home." 

"Thank you/' she replied quietly. "I prefer going 
alone." 

"I couldn't think of permitting a young lady to 
walk to the Home alone, since it is growing dark." 

He was determined to force his attentions on Fanny. 

"No, please do not; I shall reach the Home before 
dark. You must not walk to the Home with me; I 
will not permit it." 

Steven was becoming incensed. 

"Why do you object to my walking to the Home 
with you?" 

Fanny was silent and he continued : 

"Why do you wish to avoid me?" 

"Avoid you?" she said, trying to appear surprised. 

"Yes, you have avoided me on Sundays — ^you know 
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you have, and now you refuse my invitation to go 
driving." 

Steven thought the doctor was at the bottom of this 
and was angry. 

"I believe that " He checked himself, and the 

sentence was left unfinished. 

Fanny surmised what was in his mind and said: 

"You must leave me this instant!" 

"You are exceedingly high strung, but very inter- 
esting, and I enjoy your society too well to leave 
you." 

She stopped and faced him. 

"Mr. Blanchard, why do you force your presence 
where it is not wanted?" 

Fanny was really alarmed, but looked at him with 
calm dignity. 

"Because," he said, "if you were permitted to have 
your own way, you would act differently. You do 
not deny, Miss Smythe, that Dr. Emerson has influ- 
enced you against me." 

"I decline to continue this subject, but wish you to 
know that your attentions are distasteful to me. 
Please go away and do not try to see me again," 
Fanny said with a decision that surprised him. 

She moved away at a brisk pace, but Steven still 
accompanied her. 

"You needn't ask me to make any such promise, 
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for I wouldn't keep it. But, tell me only this, did 
Dr. Emerson ever mention my name to you?" 

Fanny was silent. 

^Answer me!" he said, with suppressed anger. 
1 am influenced only by your own conduct," she 
answered. 

"That was an evasive answer; I know now that he 
has." 

Steven was now in a passion, which he took no pains 
to conceal. He was in no humor to be repelled, and 
insistently walked by Fanny's side until they reached 
the door of the Home, where she abruptly left him: 
He hoped that Dr. Emerson had seen him. 

Fanny was worried and her face was flushed as she 
entered the hall. She had taken only a few steps 
when Dr. Emerson met her. His face looked stern as 
he asked: 

"Did you expect to see Steven Blanchard when you 
went out this afternoon?" 

Fanny was angry at Steven and felt that Dr. Em- 
erson should not question her in that manner. She 
paused a moment to think, then, ignoring the question 
and disdaining to answer, walked on. 

Dr. Emerson wa§ not to be avoided; he moved 
rapidly to the foot of the stairs, placed his hand on the 
post and barred the way. 

"I asked you a question. Miss Smythe. Did you 
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expect to see Steven Blanchard when you went out 
this afternoon?" 

Fanny regretted that she had not answered before. 
It was humiliating to answer now. Her first impulse 
was to defy him, but her experience with Steven, 
whom the doctor knew, explained his manner. Her 
eyes were on the floor, then raised to the hand and 
arm that was a barrier to the stairway. She looked 
up at him as with some spirit she answered: 
"No, sir." 

Dr. Emerson had been studying her, and when she 
answered he took his hand from the post and stepped 
to one side. 

Fanny retired to her room much agitated and 
crushed in spirit. She sat dc'vn in her favorite rock- 
ing-chair, forgetting to remove her hat, her mind oc- 
cupied with unpleasant reflections. What a sorry end- 
ing to the pleasant afternoon and evening spent with 
Mrs. Stone! Why should Mr. Blanchard annoy her 
and cause her to be misunderstood by Dr. Emerson? 
Why should the doctor demand of her the observance 
of his wishes concerning her choice of associates? 
She resented his interference, which she regarded as 
uncomplimentary and possibly as distrustful. In her 
disturbed frame of mind she forgot, for the time, that 
Steven Blanchard's behavior indicated a character Dr. 
Emerson wished her to avoid. 
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Fanny was busy with her unpleasant thoughts until 
the room became dark. She rose to light the gas, 
and tried to reassure herself with the thought: 
"The doctor must have believed me when I told him I 
did not expect to see Mr. Blanchard." 

Soon after the doctor left Fanny, Harry said : 
"Doc., if you quarrel with Miss Sm)rthe- don't ex- 
pect me to take sides with you. I won't do it." 
"Confound it, Harry! Where were you?" 
"In the office hunting for a book, and it was not my 
fault the door was ajar." 
"Same book you were hunting several weeks ago?" 
"The same," he said, "and I haven't found it yet." 
"Doctor," said William, "guest Number Forty-three 
says he is dying ; will you please go up at once ?" 

Dr. Emerson did not manifest any alarm and it 
was evident he did not apprehend the serious result 
the message foreboded, for he ascended the stairs at 
his usual gait. Guest Number Forty-three had been 
dying twice a week, on an average, since he entered 
the sanitarium, and he had been there for six months. 
His was a case of aggravated dyspepsia and nervous 
debility. When he despaired of life a few doses of 
simple remedies, administered with much apparent 
care, usually restored his confidence. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Harry spent a portion of that afternoon with 
Donald La Mont, who was feeling too languid to ven- 
ture outdoors. 

Donald became a general favorite with the guests 
of the Home, also with Dr. Emerson and Harry, 
often accompanying Harry for a short walk and 
sometimes driving out with him in the evenings. He 
was a shy, sentimental boy. 

He sat cutting the leaves of a quarterly magazine 
when Harry entered his room for the purpose of cheer- 
ing him. 

"Let us take a walk, Donald!" 

It was a beautiful, quiet afternoon, with a warm 
light from the west shining over the hills and valleys. 

"No, I don't feel equal to it." 

"Anything amiss more than usual?" 

"No, only a little blue, that's all." 

"How would you like a game of chess?** 

"Chess makes me nervous. I am glad you came in 
and wish you to stay. Please sit down," he said, with 
a motion toward a chair ; "we can talk." 
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Harry laughed good-naturedly and said: 

"If I talk too much let me know." 

"Oh, I know you think I'm cross, but the reason I 
feel so particularly blue is because a party of friends 
and I were to have taken a European trip, starting 
to-day." 

As he cut the pages of the book he fell to telling 
about the many places of interest he had expected to 
visit. 

"We were to visit Paris, climb the Alps, sit cross- 
legged with the Turks, and have a good time gener- 
ally. The party started to-day, and here I am cooped 
up in this out-of-the-way place, not well and with 
even my hearing impaired." 

"You mustn't expect to get well in so short a time. 
Have patience and Doc. will make a thorough job of 
you ; you will be well before you know it. I am glad 
you called this an 'out-of-the-way place,' instead of a 
God-forsaken one." 

"Oh, you understand me well enough. It's wonder- 
fully attractive around here, but there isn't enough 
life." 

"You are homesick, Donald. Why not have some 
of your people visit you ?" 

"I had a letter from my sister Nellie to-day; she 
sent me one of her pictures. I want you to tell me 
whom you think she looks like." 
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He took a photograph off his escritoire and handed 
it to Harry. 

Harry looked at it with his head first on one side, 
and then on the other. 

"Is this your sister, Donald?** 

"Yes; whom do you think she resembles?" 

"Miss Smythe." 

Harry gave back the photograph. 

"I told Miss Fanny my sister looked like her, but 
she said people often fancied they saw a resemblance 
in her to some of their relatives, so I sent for this 
picture to prove I am right. I will tell her you think 
so, too." 

"Get your sister to visit you ; she will help to cheer 
you when you are feeling blue." 

"I believe I will ask Nellie to come and spend two 
or three weeks here." 

"Do !" Harry said with emphasis. 

Harry's good nature and cheerfulness seemed to 
cast a spell over Donald, who emerged from his de- 
spondency and dejection of mind. 

"I think it is a pity," he said, "a nice girl like Miss 
Fanny has to work and earn her own living." 

"There are a grezt many nice girls who have to earn 
salaries. You are pleased with Miss Smythe ?" 

"Yes, indeed ! Miss Fanny is a fine girl." 

"Miss Smythe is a very nice young lady." 
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"Do you know, Mr. Emerson," Donald ventured a 
little timidly, "I think it is just such girls as Miss 
Fanny who change the history of nations." 

"Good gracious ! What have you been reading last?" 

Harry slapped his hand down on his knee, and 
laughed outright. 

Donald laughed and blushed, then grew serious 
again. 

Harry eyed the young face shrewdly as he said: 

"You will oblige us by not falling in love, Donald ; 
we need our nurses." 

This was said in jest, but it started a new train of 
thought for Donald, who had grown even more sen- 
timental than usual during the separation from his 
friends. Long after Harry went out, his words, 
"Don't fall in love," kept revolving in Donald's 
brain. He sat at the window in deep meditation and 
anxious concern, following up one train of thought and 
then another. 

Little did Harry apprehend that the result of his 
jesting would be as serious as it eventually proved. 

After pondering ovei his strong sense of friendship 
for and interest in Fanny, Donald finally assured him- 
self that these sentiments meant still more and that 
he was in love with her. He started to his feet as if 
he had solved a complex problem. 

"Don't fall in love," he thought. "Well, I am in love 
with Miss Fanny now, and if she will wait a few years 
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I will marry her. She can stay with my people until 
I finish my education. I suppose father wouldn't listen 
to my leaving school — ^but she won't have to work, 
that will be a blessing for her. I will write a letter 
telling them to invite Miss Fanny home." 

He sat down again. He stared vacantly out of the 
window, and fell to dreaming. He became so absorbed 
that the trees and meadows, the distant heights and 
hollows, appeared to him as through a mist, while he 
mentally outlined a letter that would have the most 
weight in securing the consent of his parents to his 
plans. 

Tiring of his position Donald leaned forward, his 
head on his hands, his elbows on his knees. He forgot 
all his troubles as he sat reflecting. A stiff breeze 
blew in through the open window and rustled among 
some papers on his desk close by. Donald recovered 
himself with a start. He looked at his watch. 
"Supper time,** but he would not have it served in his 
room. 

He went down to the general dining-room, where he 
found those of the guests who were able to be there 
already assembled. Some were talking, others laugh- 
ing. Donald sat down at a table, and if he encountered 
any inquisitive-looking eyes, his would drop in an in- 
stant in confusion, as though Ke feared they had 
guessed his secret. 
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When he reentered his room he soon fell to dreaming 
again, and thus the time went by. Once he caught 
himself dozing, but that would not do. He rose and 
walked about, then back again and sat down. The 
room was dark, except for a moonbeam that lay across 
the floor and reflected on the smooth surface of his 
writing desk. 

He grew more wakeful as the hours went by, and 
finally sleep was impossible. Thus the pale youth sat 
the whole night through. By morning he must pluck 
up enough courage to tell Fanny of his love, before 
writing home. 

When the first gleam of morning was breaking its 
way through the twilight, and a rosy glow was in the 
eastern sky, he had all his plans perfected. 

The cool morning breeze fanned his cheek as he 
sat gazing out at the wondrous beauty of the world. 
He rose and stretched out his arms, conscious of the 
discomfort of a sleepless night. 

Donald devoted an unusual amount of time that 
morning to his personal appearance ; carefully brush- 
ing his hair, and properly adjusting his cravat. He 
studied his visage in the mirror a minute, then turned 
away with some complacency as he mentally observed, 
"There are worse-looking chaps than I." 

"Miss Smythe," Dr. Emerson said, just outside 
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Donald's dcMDr, "I shall be in later to give instructions 
about Donald's change of medicine." 

"Yes, sir." 

"Come in!" Donald said, in answer to Fanny's 
light tap on his door. 

"Good morning, Donald. Will you have your 
breakfast served in here?" 

Donald stood with a conscious, half frightened look. 

"What is the matter ?" 

"I want to speak to you. Miss Fanny." 

He approached her. Fanny stood expectant. 

When Donald came near, he could not utter a sound. 
His beautiful speech, rehearsed over and over again 
during the night just passed, was forgotten. A deli- 
cate flush spread over his pale features. 

Fanny's eyes opened wide in wonder and then 
alarm, while she waited with anxious expectation for 
him to speak. Donald turned slightly away. 

"Anything the matter, Donald?" 

He regained his speech. 

"I love you. Miss Fanny. Will you marry me?** 

Fanny looked at him in utter astonishment. Real- 
izing that he was in earnest, she laughed a merry 
laugh. 

"Donald, you big boy! How ridiculous!" 

The situation was perfectly serious to the young 
man and he had not anticipated an answer like that. 
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"But — ^but — Miss Fanny, I don't mean to marry 
right away. You can go to my home and stay until 
I am through college, but you won't have to work here 
any longer. 

'You must get that idea out of your head at once." 

1 shall never change my mind. Miss Fanny ; if you 
won't have me then I shall never marry." 

"I will go and send your breakfast in, but I will not 
come back until you talk rationally." 

The breakfast came but was not touched. Donald 
sat in utter dejection and almost in a state of collapse. 

When Dr. Emerson entered the room his head was 
resting on his hand, his elbow on the stand, his gaze 
Was fixed on space. 

He did not look around, but feebly said : 

"Morning !" 

"What is wrong, Donald?" 

No answer. 

"Are you suffering?" 

"Yes; mentally, not physically." 

"Bad news from home, letter or telegram?" asked 
Dr. Emerson, whose countenance had become troubled. 

"Neither letters nor telegram," Donald answered in 
a low tone. 

"You have eaten no breakfast." Dr. Emerson saw 
the untouched tray. 
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"No, I have eaten nothing, and I didn't sleep any 
last night." 

"This is serious." 

He sat down in front of Donald and felt his pulse, 
which he found was about normal. Dr. Emerson was 
perplexed. 

"If there is any way in which I can help you I will 
do so gladly, but it is my duty to inform your father 
if any thing is seriously wrong, and you seem to think 
there is." 

"Don't write to father," he pleaded. 

"Then what is the matter — ^financial trouble?" 

Donald leaned back in his chair and clasped his 
hands over his head. His features took on a deter- 
mined look. 

"I will tell you, doctor, what it is." 

"That is right ; I will help you if I can." 

"I asked Miss Fanny to marry me and she refused. 
I didn't mean right away. I wanted her to go to my 
home and stay till I graduate, but she won't have me." 

The doctor tried to look serious, but his expression 
gradually underwent a change. A smile spread over 
his face, which ended in a hearty laugh. 

Donald was indignant, his feelings were hurt. 

Dr. Emerson, perceiving it, said: 

"The most sensible thing Miss Smythe could do 
was to refuse such a plan as you proposed. You go 
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to school^ and in five or six years, if your feelings are 
still the same, then seek Miss Sm3rthe ; but no sensible 
girl would go to your home, nor would your parents 
listen to an arrangement of that kind." 

"Five or six years," said Donald mournfully. "You 
might as well say fifty." 

"Why?" 

"Because Miss Fanny will be married long before 
that. It wouldn't surprise me, if she married one of 
you blamed doctors, and if she does I hope she will 
be sorry for it." 

The doctor overlooked the uncomplimentary re- 
marks ; he was highly amused. 

After a pause Donald said: 

"My life is irretrievably marred. I shall never think 
of any one else in the same manner." 

The worst feature about this love affair was Don- 
ald's loss of sleep. His health had improved in the 
few weeks he had been in the Home. 

Knowing the uselessness of reasoning with him, 
the doctor, to divert his mind, invited him to take a 
drive in the afternoon. It was his custom to ride or 
drive several miles every day. 

Donald accepted the invitation and after a long drive 
in the pure air slept soundly all night. He was sur- 
prised to find he was feeling more light-hearted than 
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the day before. The keen edge of his disappointment 
had worn away. 

When Fanny went back, which was not until the 
next morning after the proposal, she acted as if the 
little love scene had never taken place, much to Don- 
ald's relief. At the end of a week he was rather 
ashamed and sorry it had taken place. After the sec- 
ond week he could smile at his own ioUy. 

The doctor said nothing to Harry about it, knowing 
Harry's fondness for jesting and raillery ; but several 
weeks later Donald, being in a communicative mood, 
related his experience himself. He was then looking 
forward with no small degree of pleasure to a visit 
from his sister, Nellie, and had become quite cheerful. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Weeks and months passed by. The holidays had 
come and gone, and winter gave daily increasing evi- 
dence of yielding to the increasing warmth of the 
March sun. 

Fnany sat in her room, deeply absorbed in a book. 
She was still retained as private nurse, and had much 
leisure time. 

A light footfall made itself heard outside her door» 
and Mary Best stepped in. 

"Miss Fanny " 

"Cease calling me 'Miss Fanny* ; to you I prefer to 
be simply Fanny." 

"Oh, no ! Miss Fanny suits you better. I want you 
to see the queer-looking old couple coming along 
the road." 

Fanny looked out and saw an old man and woman 
turn from the road into the flagstone walk leading to 
the Home. 

"They do look odd," she said. 

"They must be strangers ; they are coming around 
by the side entrance. Suppose we go down, Miss 
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Fanny ; William will not bother about them ; he prob- 
ably will not even attend the door." 

Together they went down to the rear hall. They 
did not wait long until footsteps and the noise of a 
cane could be heard outside, then a knock on the door. 

William was nowhere in sight, and Mary opened 
the door. The old woman, in a feeble voice said : 

"Let us come in, please," at the same time edging 
her way inside. 

The old man stood hesitatingly. Turning to him 
with her eyes closed the woman said : 

"Come in, Mr. Smith !" which invitation Mr. Smith 
promptly accepted and hobbled in. 

The woman was tall and thin and looked very frail. 
Her eyes, through weakness, were closed most of the 
time. Her bonnet was a little flat concern that had 
been black once, but was gray with age. The weather 
was unusually mild for March, yet she wore a very 
heavy shawl. The man was short and heavy-set. He 
wore a broad-brimmed hat and might have passed 
for a Quaker, although a very shabby one. 

Dr. Emerson had seen the old couple come along 
and watched them go around to the side entrance. 
He found them all sitting in the hall when he entered 
It 

"Doctor,'* said Mary, "I think these people want to 
see you/* 
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The doctor, not caring to take them to his office, 
looked a little nettled. He also sat down in the hall. 

"I will tell you our story, mister," said the old 
man. 

"Better let me tell, Mr. Smith; I can tell it better 
than you." 

"Well, then, go ahead !" 

"Be brief," said Dr. Emerson, looking at his watch. 

Mary and Fanny rose to go. 

"You may remain," he said to them, intending that 
if the old couple only wanted to rest the girls should 
remain with them. 

"Are you Mr. Emerson, a doctor?" 

"Emerson is my name." 

"Then you are the man we want to see. Now this 
is our story." With her head on one side and her eyes 
closed, the old woman began the narration of their 
woes. "We were living in Indiana on a little farm, 
and Mr. Smith's health gave way." She pulled up 
her husband's coat sleeve. "See, he has rheumatism," 
as a badly swollen wrist was bared. "We concluded 
to leave there and go to my brother's home, which is 
near Bangor. We started to drive to Wheeling in 
a covered wagon, and had our baggage in half a dozen 
sacks with us. We reached Ohio all right, but near 
Marietta our horses became frightened at an engine 
and ran off ; the wagon was broken to pieces and one 
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of the horses was killed. We happened to be out of 
the wagon at the time, fortunately, and were not hurt. 
We had twenty dollars with us, so bought another 
wagon and started with one horse and " 

"We stopped with a good Christian family one 
night," Mr. Smith interrupted, and continued the 
story — "and when I come downstairs in the momin' 
'Friend,* the man says, 'your horse is dead.* Now, 
mister, I am an honest man, never drank a drop of 
liquor in my life; my wife and I never had a cross 
word in our lives, and I thought I didn't deserve such 
bad luck. I am eighty-four and my wife is eighty- 
two." 

"Tell your own age, Mr. Smith ; don't bother with 
mine," said the old lady. 

Dr. Emerson glanced amusedly at the girls. 

"Well, you be eighty-two, be'ent you?" asked the 
old man. "Well, as I was sayin,' there we was with- 
out money and friends in a strange land, but we man- 
aged to reach Wheelin' somehow, where Mrs. Judge 
Somebody, whose name I disremember, give us some 
money and tickets fer Pittsburg. Hurryin' on the 
train we entirely forgot to have our baggage checked 
and we couldn't find any trace of it. I have a queer 
wife." 

"Don't blame me, Mr. Smith, I am having trouble! 
enough," she said, in a very mournful voice. 
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"All the good things we owned was in them bags; 
my wife's black satin dress an' " 

"A dress I only had for twenty years," chimed in 
Mrs. Smith. Then the old man continued: "All the 
clothes we have with us is worthless. We never 
could find trace of our baggage, and it must have been 
worth fifty or sixty dollars." 

"How did you come here ?" asked Dr. Emerson. 

*Teople give us tickets from place to place.. Yis- 
terday a gentleman give us a dollar and we stopped 
at a little one-horse hotel over night. They made us 
eat our breakfasts in the kitchen. The girl who waited 
on us put something on my plate as black as your hat, 
and called it steak. Why, mister, it would have made 
the sweat pour off a dog to chew that meat; it was 
as tough as a piece of sole leather." 

"Mr. Smith, you better let me tell." 

"Hold your tongue, Bessie, there isn't much more to 
tell. We come out here this momin' and stayed with 
a kind lady, who says we may stay over night. We 
were told to come to you, mister, to see if you could 
do anything fer us." 

Dr. Emerson discerned by their appearance and con- 
duct that they were not professional beggars. Mrs. 
Smith's language was fairly good, and even with her 
shabby appearance she evinced a certain refinement. 
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The doctor told them to come back the next afternoon 
and he would have tickets for them to Bangor. 

Mrs. Smith took her husband's arm and they left. 
She was the more feeble, and totteringly walked away. 
Mr. Smith's cane kept time to their footsteps with a 
thump, thump, across the veranda. The doctor 
watched them until they were on the walk; he then 
closed the door and said: 

"The old couple are in hard luck if their story is true, 
and I believe they were telling the truth. Mrs. Smith 
didn't like her age mentioned, despite the fact that she 
is only eighty-two." 

He had interrupted a whispered conversation be- 
tween Fanny and Mary, and was walking away when 
Mary said: 

"Doctor, Miss Fanny wants to see you.'* 

Fanny quickly said: 

"Mary made a suggestion, and I said it would be 
charitable. She can, perhaps, manage the subject 
better than I.'* 

He turned to Mary, who promptly took the oppor- 
tunity made for her by Fanny, and began: 

"Miss Fanny and I were wondering if you would 
let us have an entertainment in the Home for the bene- 
fit of Mr. and Mrs. Smith. I have a friend who is 

a nurse in a sanitarium near D , New York, and 

she wrote me that they often have entertainments there 
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for the guests. That sanitarium is much like this one, 
only it is larger. Do you think we could, doctor?" 

"Our rules and regulations are not patterned after 
those of other institutions. We have, however, had en- 
tertainments here, but for good reasons I concluded to 
dispense with them/' 

"Is there any one very ill in the Home?" Mary 
asked, holding on to the subject with a certain tenacity, 
fearing Dr. Emerson would leave them. 

"No, none seriously ill. Where would you hold the 
entertainment?" 

The doctor looked at Fanny, but her eyes were 
turned away. Fanny had manifested a little more than 
her usual reserve for some time past when meeting 
Dr. Emerson, which disposition she could not explain. 
It did not involve anything akin to the resentment she 
had felt after the last Steven Blanchard episode. She 
refrained from engaging in the conversation about 
the proposed musicale. 

"We would have a short musical entertainment in 
the reading-room," Mary answered. "The piano is 
there, and by moving the tables out and placing the 
dining-room chairs around the room we could have it 
all arranged after six o'clock, and everything back in 
its place the same night." 

Mary earnestly exerted herself to secure the doctor's 
consent to the musicale. 
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''Your arrangements have been quickly made/' he 
said "Where would you find talent?" 

"I can play the piano and Miss Fanny is a genius. 
She can play the piano and guitar, and she also sings 
beautifully." 

At this unexpected praise Fanny was confused. 
Looking at the doctor, she said : 

"I sing and play a little, and, with your permission, 
we could have a short programme for to-morrow even- 
ing. We would not charge for admission, but have 
a voluntary collection taken up after the programme 
had been rendered." 

"Flora Dickson sings contralto," Mary added, "and 
Dr. Arthurs tenor. Oh, we will have a musical treat 
in store for the guests by to-morrow night if you will 
permit us, doctor." 

"Make your arrangements as quietly as possible, and 
you may proceed. When the old people come for their 
tickets to-morrow afternoon I will ask them to remain 
where they are another day, and they will have their 
pockets lined." 

Dr. Emerson went away smiling. He wondered what 
kind of programme could be prepared in one day. 

"Just as soon as I can. Miss Fanny, I will come to 
your room this evening, and we will talk it over." 

'Do you think Dr. Arthurs and Flora Dickson will 
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take part ?" Fanny asked, a little anxiously. "The en- 
tertainment must not be a failure." 

"Flora Dickson will, I am sure. I don't know about 
Dr. Arthurs; they say he is proud of his voice; still, 
he may not want to sing with us." 

"You think he may not care to participate where the 
talent is questionable?" 

"Yes, that's it ; he's a little uppish." 

"You ask him, Mary; I do not know Dr. Arthurs 
very well. Let me know about him this evening, and 
about Flora, too." 

The girls separated, to meet in Fanny's room later. 

Flora Dickson reluctantly admitted that she could 
not sing by note and would have to select something 
she was familiar with, but she was willing to assist 
if she were needed. Dr. Arthurs said he would con- 
sider the matter. 

When Mary went to Fanny's room Dr. Arthurs and 
Flora Dickson were with her. Fanny was industriously 
overhauling some sheets of music she had taken from 
one of her trunks. 

"Good evening. Miss Smythe; Miss Best tells me 
you are planning a musicale for to-morrow evening. 
I have an engagement, but may be able to spare a very 
short time. Will you kindly allow me to see some of 
your music ?" 

Fanny's intuition quickly perceived in this modest 
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request Dr. Arthurs' desire to ascertain the extent of 
her musical attainments, so she selected several sheets 
of the most difficult music and handed them to him. 

A look of mingled doubt and surprise passed over 
his face as he asked : 

'Do you sing these pieces ?" 

'Yes, sir ; although I have not practised any of them 
for over four years." 

"You have taken lessons?" 

"Yes; for several years." 

Dr. Arthurs turned again to the music and put aside 
a number of pieces. 

"We should practise," he said. "It would be ab- 
surd to appear before an audience without prepara- 
tion." 

"We could practise at Mrs. Stone's to-morrow noon 
if Dr. Emerson would consent to our absence for a 
while. I want to ask Mrs. Stone to play on the 
piano for us." 

"Dr. Emerson must give his consent ; I will see that 
he does. Harry Emerson sings bass well. I will ask 
him to join us in this." He handed Fanny a selection 
from // Trovatore. "To-morrow noon be at Mrs. 
Stone's with the music." 

Yes, sir; you will ask Dr. Emerson?" 

'Oh, I will fix that all right." 

When he had gone Mary Best said : 
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"I am annoyed, Miss Fanny." 
"Why?" 



"The one accomplishment I have is to play the piano, 
and you are going to ask Mrs. Stone to do that." 

"I did not think of having her take your place, 
Mary ; Mrs. Stone will play the accompaniments only. 
. You and I will play a duet and you a selection alone." 

"That will be all right ; I thought I was being put 
aside," and Mary's face brightened. 

"By no means !" 

Fanny gave her attention to Flora, who had been a 
quiet observer, but had said nothing while Dr. Arthurs 
was. present. 

Flora was not willing to sing alone, and after look- 
ing over sheet music and through books she selected a 
simple, duet for Fanny and herself. She liked and ad- 
mired Fanny, but fear of Mrs. Warden's displeasure 
made her shrink from any manifestation of her appre- 
ciation. She had carefully considered taking part 
in the musicale, and finally concluded she would risk 
Mrs. Warden's ill-will rather than not be included in 
the programme, since Dr. Arthurs and Mr. Emerson 
were going to sing. 

Before Flora left she ventured to say : 

"Mrs. Warden is angry about this affair." 

"I am sorry she should find cause for offense," Fanny 
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said; "'but when Dr. Emerson approves we will pro- 
ceed, regardless of her hostility." 

''I should say we will/' Mary said without hesita- 
tion. 

"Flora, will you come to-morrow to Mrs. Stone's, so 
that we can practise?" Fanny asked, as Flora opened 
the door to go. 

"Yes ; if I can get oflf." 

Fanny and Mary turned their attention to the pro- 
gramme. Fanny sat with paper and pencil in hand. 

"Suppose I put your name down first, Mary." 

"Very well." 

"No doubt there will be encores, and we must not 
have the programme too long." 

When the programme of the performance was out- 
lined satisfactorily she laid down the paper. 

"The one drawback," Mary complained, "is the lack 
of platform for the performers." 

"I have thought of that," said Fanny, "and I think 
by placing a number of square tables together that could 
be taken from the different rooms we can make a plat- 
form. Mrs. Stone would lend us a drugget for the 
top, and no doubt we could find something to drape 
the front of our stage." 

"How would you get upon the platform ?" 

"From the rear. First step footstool, second low 
chair, third high chair and then the stage." 
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"You are good at planning," and Mary looked ad- 
miringly at Fanny, who was again looking over the 
programme. 

"Is there any one in the building who plays on the 
mandolin ?" 

"No; I haven't heard of any one here, but I know 
two young men who play lovely. Shall I ask them if 
they will play ?" 

"I wish you would, Mary, and I will play on the 

guitar instead of the piano; that will give more 

variety." 

"Very well, and we will ask Peter and William 

to help us after six o'clock, so that by eight every- 
thing will be ready." 

"We want our entertainment recherchi/' 

"Resharshay! What is that?" 

"Recherche means elegant, refined, you know." 

Mary sat thoughtfully a moment. 

"Oh, yes; we must have a swell aflfair," she said. 
Noticing some books on a stand, she reached out and 
picked one up. "Miss Fanny, I have often wondered 
what there is in the books you read to interest you. I 
couldn't for the life of me get interested in a book like 
this." 

"That is one of Herbert Spencer's works, is it not ?" 

"Yes." 
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"I like his writings. The reason I may tell you 
some time in the future, but not now." 

Mary laid the book down. 

"What will you wear to-morrow evening. Miss 
Fanny?" 

"I have given that no thought. Perhaps a black silk 
dress, with lace sleeves and cut decollete. I have had 
it over four years, but it is not entirely out of fashion." 

"May I see it?" 

"I do not mind ; come in here." 

Fanny led the way into the little bedroom, which 
seemed even smaller because of the presence of two 
large trunks. Opening one of them, she removed the 
upper compartment and placed it on the bed. She took 
out a number of articles. Mary looked on in silence 
until a white silk gown was spread on the bed. 

"Gracious! Where did you get that ?" 

Mary held it up to inspect it. The waist was di- 
collets and trimmed with fine lace, while the sleeves 
were mere suggestions. The dainty skirt was ac- 
cordion-plaited. 

"I never wore this but once," Fanny told her, "and 
that was when I assisted in entertaining a number of 
my mother's friends." 

"Will you try it on some time and let me see you in 
it?" 
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"Perhaps; here is the black gown I was speaking 
about." 

It was placed beside the white one. 

"Your people must have been very rich." 

Fanny made no reply. 

Mary inspected the black gown for a time, then re- 
luctantly said "good-night" and left. 

At noon the following day Fanny, Mary and Flora 
found Dr. Arthurs and Harry at Mrs. Stone's when 
they arrived. 

Mrs. Stone entered heartily into their plans and be- 
came as enthusiastic as any young girl. 

Dr. Arthurs was delighted with Fanny's singing. 
After practising the pieces they had selected until they 
were well rendered, he said: * 

"Harry, if we are encored, you drop out and let 
Miss Smythe and me sing 'The Last Rose of Summer/ 
I joining in the chorus only." 

"I admire your nerve, Bob, but it is all right." 

"We will try this once. Miss Smjrthe." 

Fanny sang the Irish ballad. Dr. Arthurs' splendid 
tenor joining in the chorus. Mrs. Stone promised to 
be at the Home early, and the five started out to- 
gether. 

"Miss Smythe," Harry said, "the audience will be 
delighted with your singing." 
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Fanny studied Harry's face. She was never quite 
sure of his sincerity. Harry laughed. 

"Please don't make me say ' 'pon honor'/' he said. 
"I am really in earnest sometimes." 

"I am glad you are pleased, Mr. Emerson. I have 
not sung for so long a time I was feeling a little 
nervous." 

"If Dr. Arthurs was not well pleased with your sing- 
ing he would be manufacturing excuses to get away, 
but he is so well satisfied that he wants to share the 
honors with you and leave me out." 

Dr. Arthurs was determined to walk with Fanny. 
Harry fell back with Mary and Flora. 

Dr. Emerson saw them from his ofEce window as 
they walked up the path to the Home. He watched 
them approach and thought: "How attentive Bob is 
to Miss Smythe ; she has suddenly become very inter- 
esting to him." Somehow this inference was not agree- 
able. 

Every person in the Home received an invitation to 
the musicale. Shortly after six o'clock Peter and Wil- 
liam assisted in arranging the reading-room. Twelve 
small square tables of even height were placed together, 
forming an improvised stage; a piece of carpet hung 
from the front and sides down to the floor, completely 
concealing the lower part of the tables, and a large 
drugget was spread on top. William interrupted Mary 
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and Fanny, who were busily engaged in arranging 
some chairs that had been brought in, by saying: 
"I want to tell you a joke on Teter the Great.' " 
"No ; please do not, William, we will listen another 
time ; bring in more chairs." 

"No ; I must tell it now. I won't work till I tell it." 
"I will report you to Dr. Emerson," Mary remarked 
rather sharply. 

"Tell your story as quickly and briefly as possible," 
Fanny said, desiring to have it over and the work fin- 
ished. 

" Teter the Great' and I belong to the same club. It 
is called the Starlight and Sunrise Social Club. The 
sun, you know, is mostly rising when some of the fel- 
lows go home. We had a smoker the other night, and 
Teter the Great' was to make a speech about the club. 
He was going around here scribbling on paper for a 
week before the time, and told me he had a fine oration 
prepared, but wanted me to sit next to him at the table, 
and if he should halt a little I was to hold his notes 
and tell him what to say next. I sat next him all right, 
and he handed me a piece of paper with a lot of writ- 
ing scribbled on it. I held it under the table so no one 
could see. Pretty soon some one called, 'Mr. Peter Cot- 
ton will please make an address.' Teter the Great' got 
up and looked all puffed out like as he began : 'Gen- 
tlemen and members of the Starrise and Sunlight So- 
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cial Club— It gives me great joy to address you to- 
night. The growth of our club can be likened to a 
little pebble thrown in a great ocean; it starts a rip- 
ple and then a wave,' and Peter made a sweep around 
with his arms to show how big the wave was growing. 
Then he said: 'It grows, and grows, and grows/ 
making his arms spread wider and wider as the wave 
grew. I knew he was stuck, because he was kicking 
my foot under the table, a signal that he wanted me to 
tell him what was next, but I didn't let on. So he still 
kept on letting the wave 'grow and grow,' swinging 
his arms away over the table, and when he brought 
them around in a circle the fellows dodged their heads 
to keep from being swiped. I guess he would be stand- 
ing there yet letting the wave 'grow and grow,' but 
some one hit him square on the pate with a piece of 
orange peel and shouted: 'Sit down, you chump!' 
'Peter the Great' squatted. He's mad at me yet." 

Peter had come in and heard enough to learn that 
William had told of his unfortunate failure at speech- 
making. He directed an annihilating glance at Wil- 
liam that ought to have intimidated any ordinary be- 
ing, but it was thrown away on William. Peter then 
walked up to him, and, tapping him on the shoulder, 
said: 

"Young man, 'advantage scorns honor.'*' 

"You mean, 'honor scorns advantage', Peter," Fanny 
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corrected. "You have no right to tell club secrets, 
William, but as your story is finished, bring in the 
other chairs or we will not be ready at eight o'clock." 

"You didn't laugh at my story," said William. 

"I am sure it would be very amusing at another 
time," answered Fanny. 

William went for the chairs and Peter remarked : 

"I would like to buy that young man for what he is 
worth and sell him for what he thinks he is worth; 
there would be a fortune in the transaction." 

At eight o'clock all preparations for the concert were 
finished and most of the audience had assembled. Two 
intimate friends came with Mrs. Stone, and Dr. Neil 
was also one of the number. In the row of chairs far- 
thest from the stage sat Mr. and Mrs. Smith. 

Mary Best opened the exercises by playing a selec- 
tion on the piano, and after an encore she played a 
medley of popular songs that was highly appreciated. 

Fanny and Flora were next on the programme. Flora 
looked very pretty in a pale blue gown. Fanny looked 
charmingly beautiful in her black costume cut de- 
collete, with her beautiful, shapely white arms show- 
ing through the lace sleeves, the only touch of color 
being a pink rose worn in her hair. 

Before taking her place at the piano Mrs. Stone, who 
was the accompanist, stopped to speak to Dr. NeiL 
The pause was only a few minutes, but to Fanny, who 
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was standing on the improvised platform without mu- 
sic or book in her hand, the time seemed much longer. 

She looked about the room and mentally observed: 
"Did ever singer have such an extraordinary audi- 
ence?" 

In the rear were four reclining chairs, placed for the 
comfort of as many guests who insisted on being pres- 
ent but who could not bear the strain of sitting up in 
ordinary chairs. In the front row sat a guest from the 
third ward, Number Forty-three, whose eyes were 
black and piercing. Next him sat a poor unfortunate 
creature who was afflicted with a bad tooth. One side 
of his face was badly swollen, giving him the ap- 
pearance of a victim of one-sided mumps. 

The ludicrous variety of disfigured humanity almost 
provoked her to laughter, which was increased when 
Dr. Arthurs came in assisting a patient who was tor- 
mented with gout. One foot was covered with wrap- 
ping until it was as large as half a dozen ordinary- 
sized feet. He had a crutch under his right arm and 
a cane in his left hand. Dr. Arthurs steadied him only 
occasionally, when he swayed to one side or the other. 
He took the chair next the guest with the swollen 
face, and to indicate his relief on reaching his destina- 
tion, or possibly because of pain, he emitted a deep 
groan that ended in a short, quick grunt* 

Fanny's mouth was quivering. She felt she could 
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not repress her emotions if the delay was prolonged. 
She glanced at Flora, who was calmly serene ; this was 
a momentous occasion to her and she carried herself 

with a dignity befitting it. 
Fanny felt that rather than be subjected longer to 

the almost irrepressible mirth that possessed her, she 

would make one bound for the door and run. They 

could regard her as bereft of reason, or think anything 

they pleased ; so long as she escaped she did not care. 

Nor was she reassured by meeting Harry's mischievous 

glance; the motley audience impressed him as it did 

Fanny. 

She glanced from him to Dr. Emerson, who was sit- 
ting near the door. He regarded her attentively, and 
there was unmistakable solicitude in his expression — 
a pleading for the less fortunate fellow-beings who 
came with the brightest anticipations of a pleasant 
evening, and to whom disappointment would be doubly 
keen. These thoughts quickly banished her merri- 
ment. She would not allow her imprudence to make 
sport of life's unfortunates. 

Mrs. Stone struck the accompanying notes, and 
Fanny, with an eflFort, controlled her feelings and after 
singing the first bar was master of herself. 

There was nothing in the piece to bring out Fanny's 
fuller and richer notes, but Flora and she sang well 
together. The most appreciated, if not the best, selec- 
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tion was "The Last Rose of Summer," sung by Dr. 
Arthurs and Fanny. This was applauded enthusi- 
astically. The guest from the third ward, Number 
Forty-three, pounded so vigorously with his cane that 
the unusual exertion proved too much for him, and he 
leaned back in his chair in a state of semi-collapse. 
They were recalled and requested to sing it again. 
They complied by singing the first and second verses. 
Fanny was about to turn away when she was startled 
by a menacing movement made by Number Forty- 
three, who, with a mighty effort, threw something at 
her, which, as it rolled on the stage, proved to be a 
banknote squeezed into a wad. She smiled and bowed 
when she discovered it to be a ten-dollar note, and 
passed around to the front of the stage, where it was 
deposited in a little celluloid work-basket she had 
placed on a stand for the reception of contributions. A 
number gave Harry their money to deposit for them. 
Dr. Emerson handed him a ten-dollar gold piece as his 
contribution. 
"This must be for both of us, isn't it, Doc?" 
"No ; your contribution is still to come, if ever." 
When the guests departed Fanny handed the basket 
with the proceeds to Dr. Emerson. The sum realized, 
a little over seventy dollars, seemed a fortune to Mr. 
and Mrs. Smith. Dr. Emerson put the money in a 
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pocketbook along with the car tickets that he had se- 
cured for them, and handed it to Mr. Smith. 

The old couple stood up, Mrs. Smith with bowed 
head, while Mr. Smith said: 

''Mister, I'm not a man of fine words, and can't 
make a nice speech ; but Mrs. Smith and me thank the 
young ladies and gentlemen from the bottom of our 
hearts for this big sum of money; and let me thank 
you for the tickets, too. Do you know, doctor, the day 
I come here I felt that everybody in the whole world 
was kind of agen' us. Everybody seemed queer but me 
and Bessie, and even she acts queer at times. Now I 
feel that there is some God-fearin' people yet, and you 
be one of them." 

He turned to go. 

"God bless you, sir!" from Mrs. Smith, and they 
were gone. 

The doctor requested Peter to go with them to see 
that they reached their lodgings in safety. The 
next day they left for Bangor, Maine, and were never 
again seen at the Home. 

Fanny was tired, and soon retired to her room. A 
number of servants were pressed into service, and the 
reading-room soon had its everyday appearance. 

Dr. Emerson returned to the rooms later to see that 
everything was in its accustomed place. Something 
white in a corner attracted his attention. He picked 
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it up. It proved to be a lace handkerchief of fine 
texture. Something about the dainty little affair sug- 
gested "Miss Smythe" at once. He folded it and put 
it in his inner coat pocket. When about to go home he 
remembered that the light in the reading-room was 
still burning. Peter would probably not be back. 
He returned and had just extinguished it, when an 
alarmed "Oh !" engaged his attention. The light came 
on again. He looked anxiously around the room; 
he knew the voice. Fanny's forehead and eyes were 
seen above one of the tables. 

"You here, Miss Smythe?" 

She arose as he reached her side. 

1 lost a handkerchief." 

I found a little cobweb; is this yours?" 

He took it out of his pocket and held the lace by two 
corners. 

"Yes, sir ; it is mine.*' 

The pleased look betokened her thanks. 

"You hurried away to-night before I could tell you 
how much the concert pleased the audience. I heard a 
number speak in the highest terms of 'Miss Smythe's 
singing.' " 

"If they were pleased I am more than compen- 
sated." 

A glad light came to her eyes. 



**" 
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"What had you in mind when you stood beside Miss 
Dickson?" 

He looked down at her very gravely, but could not 
entirely disguise the levity that prompted the question. 

This remark was followed by an enchanting little 
laugh from Fanny, who had noted his mixed emo- 
tions." 

''But I did not do it/' she said, admitting by her 
smile that he had clearly read her thoughts during 
the interval while she waited for Mrs. Stone. 

"I feared you were on the point of giving way to 
your feelings. I was relieved when you recovered 
yourself/* 

How serious he seemed! How solemn his voice as 
he looked at her with much gravity I 

''I am sorry to have caused you any anxiety, and am 
glad I made no display of my feelings; but it was a 
remarkable audience," she said, moving toward the 
door. 

Of late Fanny was conscious of a sense of reserve, 
and a vague, undefined inclination to withdraw from 
his presence when alone with Dr. Emerson. But when 
again alone he remained a while longer in her thoughts. 

Upon reaching the door, she turned and said ''Good- 
night," then disappeared up the stairs. 

The doctor remained where she left him; the 
serious expression vanished from his countenance. 
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His features relaxed but his face portrayed no more 
gayety. 

"Miss Smythe is a clever girl/' he mused. "So much 
originality about her ! How beautiful ! What express- 
ive eyes !" 

His thoughts ran on. Suddenly his abstraction 
ceased. He became aware that he was still standing 
where Fanny left him. As he realized that his thoughts 
had been wholly occupied by the owner of the lace 
handkerchief, he smiled and asked himself: 

"Am I drifting away from my former standard of 
dignity, or am I becoming absurd ?" 

He again extinguished the light and left^ 

The following morning Dr. Emerson and Harry 
were together in the office. Harry made a number of 
efforts to get from his brother an opinion on the mer- 
its of the work done by those engaged in the musicale. 
His chief purpose was to worm out of the doctor his 
estimate of Fanny. 

Dr. Emerson answered in monosyllables and contin- 
ued reading. Finally Harry became irritated, and 
broke out : 

"Doc, you are a clam, a sphinx. It is positively bar- 
barous in you not to say something about the entertain- 
ment, and you have said nothing." 

Dr. Emerson, raising his eyes from his paper and 
looking straight in Harry's eyes, said : 
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''Emotional tendencies are antagonistic to clear rea- 
soning." 

"Judging from the amount of your contribution, you 
were highly entertained. Now, why don't you admit 
it?" 

"It was all right." 

"How did you like Miss Smythe's singing and play- 
ing?" 

"She sings and plays well." 

He again read his paper. 

"You are not as indifferent as you pretend, my boy. 
I watched you when Bob and she were singing, and 
you were lost to the world." 

"That is where you are mistaken ; my thoughts were 
of Bob, who apparently acted a part, when he was ex- 
pected only to sing." 

'Acted a part — ^what do you mean?" 

^He must have imagined he was playing in the opera 
Martha, in which Martha and her lover sing 'The 
Last Rose of Summer,' and that he was the lover." 

"Pay Miss Smythe a compliment. She didn't act 
a part, did she?" 

"Great Scott ! What shall I say to satisfy you ?" 

"Get up a little enthusiasmi and say something nice 
about those who deserve it." 

"My younger brother can enthuse enough for our 
whole family; but suppose I say, 'Miss Smythe is a 
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masterpiece of heaven's workmanship.' How does 
that suit you ?" 

''Good! Good! You are not hopeless, after all. I 
will tell her when I see her." 

'*! would g^ve you a booting if you should dare re- 
peat what I say in jest." 

''Years ago you could have done the booting act if 
you had been supplied with boots, but I have outgrown 
my physical inferiority, and we are about evenly 
matched now ; but rather than have you detract from 
your dignity I will restrain my feelings and deny my- 
self the pleasure of imparting to Miss Smythe the pretty 
compliment." 

When alone, Harry's thoughts reverted to his broth- 
er's remark about Dr. Arthurs. 

Acted the part of a lover," he repeated to himself. 
By George ! I wonder if Doc. is jealous?" 

For a time he pondered over this perplexing ques- 
tion, then dismissed the thought as improbable. 



it 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

One evening Mary walked into Fanny's room ac- 
companied by three other nurses. 

"I have been telling the girls about your white silk 
dress, and they want to see it," Mary said, searching 
Fanny's face for signs of approval. 

"Yes ! Please let us see it," echoed Flora Dickson, 
who was one of the niunber. 

"That is not all we want," said a third. 

"Nine of us have pledged ourselves to secrecy in the 
matter, and we want you to dress up and come down 
to the reading-room, where we could have the use of 
the piano and dance the minuet. Mary says you can 
dance." 

"I am afraid Dr. Emerson would be displeased if he 
should hear of it. I fear he would not regard it as 
proper." 

"Pshaw ! Dr. Emerson won't know anything about 
it," Mary assured her, "and what is improper about it, 
anyway? Put on the dress. You can at least do that." 

"We are dying to see you dance the minuet," said 
Flora. 

"I will put on the gown to please you. If you will 
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go out and return in a half-hour I will be dressed, 
and you will not recognize Fanny the nurse." 

Fanny surveyed herself with satisfaction when ar- 
rayed in the lovely gown. She had taken the jewel 
case from the bottom of a trunk. 

"I will try on some of the jewels, and take them off 
before the girls return," she thought 

Opening the case, she looked at the shining gems 
for some time before touching them. None of the 
stones were large, yet they emitted flashes of light, 
twinkling, glistening, as they nestled in the purple 
velvet lining. Taking up a diamond star, she held 
it out to see the sparkle, then deftly placed it in her 
hair. A pearl necklace with diamond pendant she fast- 
ened about her neck. A bracelet with diamond set- 
tings, a jeweled belt, and half a dozen rings were 
put on. The half-hour passed rapidly, unnoticed by 
Fanny, and she did not hear the light tap on her door. 

Mary walked in, followed by five associates. 

Fanny was alarmed; she knew she had been indis- 
creet. It was the first time she had put on the jewels; 
no one before knew that she had them. But the secret 
was hers no longer. 

Mary looked on in amazement. 

"Fanny, you sweet thing!" she impulsively cried 
out, "you look sweet enough to eat ! The jewels shine 
like diamonds, or are they " 
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She looked inquiringly at Fanny, who did not reply 
to the inquiry. 

1 will take the jewels off." 

^No ; don't !" Flora entreated. "We have just come 
from the reading-room, and there is no one around ex- 
cept three of the girls who are waiting for you to go 
down. If you refuse, we are going to take you by 
force." 

Tlease come. Miss Fanny," Mary cried, coaxingly. 

1 saw no one; Dr. Emerson has very likely gone 
home," she added. 

''I must not be seen in the halls in this costume. I 
will hide it under my long cloak," replied Fanny. 

Cautiously the seven girls went down to the reading- 
room, where the other three girls were waiting. 

They closed the door quietly, thus removing the dan- 
ger of being seen by any chance passer-by. There was 
a small room to the right, but as it had no door open- 
ing into the hall and communicated only with the read- 
ing-room and veranda, it gave the girls no concern. 
The door of this room was ajar, but they did not 
heed it. 

"Couldn't you go through the steps without 
music?" Flora asked. 

"The poetry of motion is better ; s)mimetry of move- 
ment or rhythm is more easily produced with music," 
replied Fanny. "Mary can use the soft pedal." 
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Mary's fingers gently pressed the keys, and Fanny's 
lithe figure swayed now to the right, then to the left 
her arms joining in the slow, graceful movements. 

''If I were accomplished like Miss Fanny I wouldn't 
be a nurse," one of the girls murmured. 

Fanny kept up her movements for a few minutes^ 
then stood erect. 

"Play slower and not quite so loud," she said. 

The girls demonstrated their approval by clapping 
their hands noiselessly in mute applause. 

Mary began again, and Fanny had taken only a few 
steps when Mary's fingers came down on the keys with 
a crash. 

Fanny stopped to note the cause, when the audience 
with one accord made a rush for the door. The gfirls 
almost fell over one another in their efforts to get 
away. Mary stood for a few moments wavering. She 
longed to follow the other girls, but hesitated to desert 
Fanny. But she, too, fled. Fanny was bewildered. 

"Girls, what is the matter?" 

There was no answer. 

Looking around, she saw Dr. Emerson, who had 
emerged from the side room, standing a few feet 
away. 

"Oh, dear, dear!" 

She hid her face in her hands. Her neck and ears 
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and all that was visible of her face were suffused with 
a rosy hue. 

Dr. Emerson's face was a study as he stood scru- 
tinizing Fanny's finery and diamonds. His gaze first 
rested on the star in her hair, the pearl necklace, the 
gown, the bracelet, rings and jeweled belt, then down 
to the toes of her white slippers. 

Except a slightly heightened color, his face had its 
usual calm expression as he said : 

"Miss Smythe, go and change your costume. I will 
be up to see you in a half-hour." 

Fanny took her hands down from her face, but she 
did not answer. 

She had forgotten where she had placed her cloak. 

Seeing her look around, he asked : 

"What are you looking for?" 

"My cloak." 

It was lying on the floor, having fallen from the 
back of a chair, and the piano hid it from Fanny's 
view. 

The doctor picked it up and gave it to her. 

"Thank you." 

She placed it about her shoulders and left the 
room. She met Mary, who was coming back. 

'What did he say, Miss Fanny?" she asked. 

That is my finale, Mary," was Fanny's reply. 

Tenolly? What is that?" asked Mary. 
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"Finale — the end, my finish, you know ?" 

"Do you think he will discharge you ?" 

"Perhaps," replied Fanny. "He said that he would 

come to see me in half an hour. Do not stop me. I 

must change my apparel!" 
Mary peeped into the reading-room. Dr. Emerson 

was sitting at one of the tables turning the pages of a 

book. 

She went in rather timidly. He looked up as he 

m 

heard her footsteps. 

"Doctor," she said, pleadingly, "I hope you won't 
discharge Miss Fanny. She didn't want to come down 
here to-night, but we insisted, and told her we would 
carry her down if she didn't come." 

"I am surprised at you, Miss Best," he said. 'T 
supposed you were Miss Smythe's friend." 

"I am her friend," she replied. 

"Then, as a true friend, should you insist on her 
doing anything that might cause her to lose her posi- 
tion?" he asked. 

"I didn't think there was any harm — ^just this once," 
Mary said. 

"Why did you run when I came in?" 

"We were not expecting you, doctor?" Mary re- 
plied. 

"I believe you," he said ; "I had not the honor of an 
invitation." 
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"I hope you won't discharge her/' she pleaded. 

The doctor turned to the book without answering* 
and Mary went out without having received any assur- 
ance from him. 

In exactly half an hour after Fanny left him Dr. 
Emerson tapped on her door. 

Fanny opened the door and he walked in without 
waiting for an invitation. 

"Will you — ^you will please be seated," Fanny hesi- 
tatingly said. She was now as neat and trim a nurse 
as it was possible for anyone to be. 

The doctor sat down near the door, and Fanny took 
a chair on the other side of the room. 

"Miss Smythe, I want to appeal to your better judg- 
ment, and ask if you think your conduct proper for a 
nurse in this institution ?" he said. 

"I do not think anything improper that was sanc- 
tioned by as good a woman as my mother was, and she 
permitted dancing. I was only stepping the minuet," 
she said. 

"I do not wish to question the exercise," said he, "as 
it may have much to commend it ; but do you think it 
proper for a nurse to dress in the apparel you had on 
this evening, for the amusement of others here in the 
Home?" 

"Perhaps not," she replied, "but it seems to me the 
greater crime " 
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Fanny stopped, surprised at her own imprudence. 
The sentence was left unfinished, and she began anew. 

"Very likely it was wrong," she admitted. 

"You were about to make a different reply; I wish 
to know what it was," he said. 

"I was going to say, I thought the greater crime 
was in being found out." 

She avoided his eyes and traced an imaginary de- 
sign on the back of a book with her finger. 

The doctor was so surprised at the answer that he 
looked at her in silence for a time. 

"That is remarkable logic," he said. "Reasoning 
like that would do credit to a little girl ten or twelve 
years of age." 

Fanny laid the book down, sat upright and took on 
an air of dignity. 

"If I had known you regarded the minuet as im- 
proper," she said, "I would not have danced it here." 

"It is not the exercise I am finding fault with," re- 
plied the doctor. "Dancing may be all right at proper 
times and places; that we will not discuss. I can't 
permit those jewels to remain in your rooms. I never 
imagined you had anything of so much value here. 
You might be robbed, or even murdered, if it were 
known you had them. I will take them down and 
place them in the safe." 

Fanny looked brighter, a pleased light leaped into 
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her face. Evidently she was not to be dismissed, or he 
would not offer to take care of the jewels. She dis- 
liked to leave the Home ; her surroundings and oppor- 
tunities were the best she had had since leaving her 
own home. The thought of dismissal was humiliating. 
She was sorry she had yielded to the entreaties of the 
girls, and would not do so again ; but why so much ado 
about a trifle ? 

As these thoughts ran through her mind her spirits 
returned. She had been considerably depressed. She 
rose and went into the next room, returning with the 
brown leather casket, which she gave him. 

"Most of these jewels belonged to my mother," she 
said. "I never wore them before to-night ; I was just 
trying them on to see how they looked, when the girls 
came in and surprised me, so I allowed them to re- 
main." 

"You are a woman, and are pardonable for putting 
them on," the doctor answered. "I am surprised that 
you were not often decked out with them; but to 
avoid any future display I will put them away. You 
will have to ask my permission before wearing them. 

"My tendency for display will not be hard to curb, 
she thought. 

"If you will take that ornament out of your hair 
and place it with the others I will take them down and 
put them in the safe," he said. 
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Fanny put her hand up hastily to her head. She 
had forgotten to take the star off before putting on 
her cap, and a portion of it peeped out, the rays scin- 
tillating with each motion of her head. It became 
buried deeper in her brown wavy hair as she tried to 
unfasten it. She then removed the cap and tried 
again, but with no better result. 

**I will give this one to you to-morrow," she said. 

**Can't you get it off?" he asked. "I will assist you." 

He walked over to her. 

Fanny stood up, and the doctor's fingers wrestled 
with the refractory locks, which were caught by every 
point of the ornament. 

Something in this incident sent the color rushing to 
Fanny's cheeks. The doctor wondered at his nervous- 
ness, which each futile effort only served to increase, 
but he assured himself that it was only the reflex of 
Fanny's visible agitation. 

"At last!" he said, as he handed the ornament to 
her. "That was a tangle." 

He locked the casket and handed Fanny the key. He 
had a vague feeling that his interview with her was in 
a measure unsatisfactory. Balancing the casket in one 
hand, he asked : 

"Miss Smythe, why did you put on that costume and 
go down to the reading-room ?" 

The humor in Fanny's nature suggested the thought, 
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For exercise/' but she wisely refrained from saying it. 
To please the girls who urged you to do so?" he 
asked, before Fanny had given an answer. 

"I thought they would be pleased to see the min- 
uet," she answered. 

"Your amiability is touching," he said, with a tinge 
of satire. "How disappointed they must have been to 
see me walk in !" 

He picked up the jewels and walked to the door. 

"You will please " 

He did not finish, as Fanny's voice rang out in a 
hearty laugh. 

Dr. Emerson placed the casket on the stand and 
stood with folded arms regarding her. 

With mouth still quivering, she finally stammered : 

"Doc — doctor, I hope you will par — ^pardon my 
rudeness. I was not laughing at you." 

"Of what are you thinking? What caused this 
overflow of spirits?" He essayed severity. 

"My thoughts were not of any one thing in partic- 
ular, but a number of things in general." 

"Please mention some of them," he said. 

She wondered if he were offended. When she looked 
at him as he stood there, with an air of dignity and 
severity about him, she marveled that she dared laugh ; 
but even as these thoughts occurred to her the merri- 
ment beamed in her eyes. 
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"Tell me of what you were thinking?" His voice 
lacked the sternness that his looks and attitude af- 
fected. 

"Perhaps you will think I am rude and heartless 
when I tell you," she answered. "When arrangements 
for our musicale were being completed I said our en- 
tertainment must be recherche, Mary Best said, *Oh, 
yes ; we must have a swell affair' — one member of our 
audience had a face very large on one side, and another 
had a large foot ; that was swell enough for any enter- 
tainment. To-night I said something about poetry of 
motion, before you came in the reading-room, but the 
girls evidently forgot all about it when they made their 
hasty exit. Ella almost fell in the hall, and " 

The recollection overcame her ; she gave way to un- 
controllable mirth and laughed again. 

There are times when a hearty laugh is contagious. 
This was one of them. Dr. Emerson's arms unfolded. 
First he smiled, then joined in the laugh. Taking up 
the jewel case again, he said : 

"Promise you will not indulge in this poetry of mo- 
tion again in the Home." 

"I promise," she said. 

He opened the door and said: 

^Good night!" 

'Good night!" returned Fanny, 

Mary made her appearance. 
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'Miss Fanny? 

"Yes ; come in." 

"Are you discharged ?" she asked. 

"No; not yet, at any rate/' Fanny answered. 

"I coaxed the doctor to keep you." 

"Did you, Mary? How kind of you!" 

"Was he very angry?" Mary inquired. 

"He did not say very much. I promised not to do it 
again." 

"Don't worry ; doctor won't discharge you." 

Changing the subject, Mary said: 

"Donald's sister has arrived." 

"When?" 

"While Dr. Emerson was in here. She came in one 
of the Emerson rigs. Donald and Mr. Emerson were 
with her." 

"Does she look like me?" asked Fanny. 

"Yes; but she is taller, and her hair and eyes are 
lighter. She is not quite as good-looking as you are." 

"Now, Mary!" 

"Oh, I mean it. I am honest with you. If you were 
conceited about your looks I wouldn't tell you, but you 
don't appear to care. Donald told Mr. Emerson his 
sister looked like you, so I remained in the hall when 
she passed through. She is very stylish." 

"Donald will be so pleased," Fanny remarked. 
Then, after a moment's pause, she added: 
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"Poor boy! He was homesick yesterday." 
"His sister should have visited him before this/' 
"She had expected to visit him before the holidays, 

but was unable to do so," Fanny answered. 
"I shall have to go," said Mary. "It is after ten 

o'clock. Good night I Happy dreams I" 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The fragrance of the first blossoms of spring filled 
the air; sweet-scented zephyrs whispered through the 
budding branches. April showers had given way to 
the balmy days of May. 

The gardeners were busily engaged, and by their 
skill and the favorable season the grounds quickly re- 
covered from the lethargy of winter. 

The guests of the Home sauntered about the grounds 
or sat basking in the sunshine, glad to be in the open. 
Donald was still in the Home, looking much improved. 
His deafness yielded stubbornly to treatment. While 
his hearing was better, it was not entirely restored, 
but Dr. Emerson assured him a few weeks longer was 
all that was required to restore it fully, and he cheer- 
fully consented to stay. His sister Nellie was coming 
to visit him again, and expected to remain until Donald 
went home. 

Guest Number Forty-three was also in the Home. 

"A little worse," he said. 

The only event of interest for Fanny during the past 
weeks was a second call from Mrs. Blanchard. It dif- 
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fered from her first in that she was alone, and insisted 
that Fanny should come to see her. 

"I was told you sing, Miss Smythe," she said, "and 
I am very fond of singing. You must come over for 
dinner and spend the evening with me." 

"I may not be able to go; I visit very little," Fanny 
told her. 

"You go to see Mrs. Stone," Mrs. Blanchard said, 
"and if you call on her you can give me a small portion 
of your time. I should be delighted, don't you know?" 

Mrs. Blanchard gave Fanny a bouquet of flowers, 
with Steven's compliments. 

She left, however, without getting the coveted prom- 
ise from Fanny. 

Dr. Emerson saw Mrs. Blanchard's surrey outside, 
and feared this second call was at Steven's solicitation. 

If Fanny was astonished at the alteration for the 
better which Mrs. Blanchard displayed, the transfor- 
mation of Steven was still more extraordinary. 

There was scarcely a day that Steven did not pass 
along the road below the Home, but he did not often 
see Fanny about the building. She rarely went out for 
a walk without seeing him somewhere, but Steven's 
manner had changed ; instead of his former assurance 
and disregard of proprieties, with a studied politeness 
he would bow and walk on. He did not attend services 
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every Sunday morning, but was always waiting outside 
the chapel when Fanny came out. 

A vain mind like his required some time to under- 
stand that he was repulsed. Instead of enjoying her 
preference, he found she merely noticed him when it 
could not be avoided. It piqued him to think that a 
nurse showed him contempt, but his failure only in- 
tensified his purpose to overcome her aversion and 
possibly to win her. Steven accordingly became ex- 
ceedingly respectful and polite. 

Mrs. Blanchard's second call on Fanny was made as 
was her first — at his request. She was displeased with 
the attitude of the Emerson family toward her son. 
He never received any invitations to their social af- 
fairs, and it piqued her very much. She was even 
willing to invite Fanny to her home if by this means 
she could assist Steven to win the girl's regard against 
the wishes and efforts of Dr. Emerson, Her con- 
science — if she had any — was easily appeased. 

"Nothing wrong about a harmless flirtation," she 
assured herself. "If Steven chooses to know the nurses 
in the Home, it is presumptuous in Dr. Emerson to 
interfere." 

A few days after her second call Mrs. Blanchard 
sent a note inviting Fanny to spend the following 
Wednesday afternoon and evening witTi her, Fanny 
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preferred to decline, but decided to consult Mrs. Stone 
before answering. 

Shortly before six o'clock she dressed in a suit of 
blue broadcloth with a duchesse collar, preparatory to 
a short visit to Mrs. Stone immediately after tea, so 
that she could return early. Fanny was about to start 
for the dining-room, when Mary came to the door. 

"Going out. Miss Fanny ?" she asked. 

"Yes, to Mrs. Stone's after tea," was the reply, 
*'Come in." 

"Every time you go to the dining-room dressed up 
like this, Mrs. Warden doesn't like it," Mary remarked. 

"What can it matter to her whether I wear a nurse's 
dress or not ?" asked Fannie. 

"It does make a difference, though," said Mary. "I 
don't want to hurt your feelings, but she says very 
mean things about your dressing." 

"What does she say, Mary?" 

"I don't know whether I ought to tell you or not," 
she answered. 

"I believe you should; if there is ansrthing wrong 
about it I will dress after tea from this time on." 

"It isn't so much your dressing as it is the dresses," 
Mary informed her. "You know they are of very 
fine quality. One evening last week, after you left the 
dining-room, Mrs.' Warden said, loud enough to be 
Heard by every one in the room, *I am sorry the girls of 
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the Home are compelled to associate with those who 
are poor, yet dress in a manner that would take twice 
the wages they receive/ Of course every one of us 
knew she referred to you." 

A pained blush crimsoned Fann/s cheek. She bit 
her lip, but said nothing. 

"I am sorry I told you," Mary said regretfully. 

"Mary let me tell you this ; I know you will believe 
me. I have not had a new dress for over four years, 
except the gingham ones I wear every day. When my 
parents died I had six black suits made. I wore them 
for two years. Since then I have had old ones made 
over ; of course they are made of better material than 
I could afford to buy now. Mrs. Warden has never 
cared for me. I have tried constantly to please her, 
hoping to overcome the feeling of dislike which I felt 
she had for me, but I will not try again." 

"The girls are rejoicing because Miss Caldwell, our 
superintendent, will be back next week," Mary said. 
"She has been on a European trip with her brother's 
family. When she returns Mrs. Warden's authority 
will be lessened." 

They were silent for some time. Mary regretted 
having said anything that distressed Fanny. 
How is your mother, Mary?" Fanny asked. 
Not any better. I remained with her all last night. 
Father brought me here early this morning." 
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"Did you expect to stay away when you went home 
last night?" 

"No ; Dr. Emerson doesn't know I was away ; but I 
intend to tell him. I may have to get leave of absence 
and take care of mother, and if I do I hope I can have 
my place back again when she is better," was Mary's 
answer. 

Mary's home was about ten miles distant from the 
sanitarium. Her mother was recovering from typhoid 
fever. Mary's help was badly needed, but so was her 
salary. Her father was out of employment and had 
earned very little for years. He and Mary's younger 
sister took care of Mrs. Best. 

Fortunately, they owned their own home and Mary's 
salary helped very materially to support the family. 

Mary slipped her arm affectionately through Fan- 
ny's and they went to the dining-room. Fanny did not 
notice until seated that Mrs. Warden sat facing her. 
She leveled a cold stare at Fanny, who pretended to 
not see it. Then she ejaculated "My!" which caused 
all to look in Fanny's direction. Without a word, 
Fanny arose, walked over to another table and sat 
down with her back to Mrs. Warden. The girls 
laughed slyly, but Mrs. Warden detected only Mary. 
This angered her, and she wrathfully turned on Mary 
with mouth set and eyes ablaze. 

"Mary Best, you will not laugh when I tell you that 
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your time in this institution is limited. I told Dr. Em- 
erson you were out all night. I suppose you thought 
no one knew it but yourself." 
Then, with a taunting sneer, she added : 
"Laughing doesn't improve your looks any." 
Mary's nerves quivered under that derisive sneer; 
she felt crushed and distressed beyond measure. She 
knew she was plain, and was extremely sensitive about 
it, and to be sneered at before all the girls — it was mor- 
tifying. The thought of losing her place filled her 
with dread, and Mrs. Warden was capable of bringing 
it about if she wished it. Mary caught almost convul- 
sively at her handkerchief, her head bowed down on 
the table. She was crying. 

Fanny rose and faced Mrs. Warden. Moved by in- 
tense sympathy for Mary and smarting under the in- 
dignity offered herself, every particle of color left her 
face. She placed her hand affectionately on Mary's 
head. Her voice was shaken out of its even tenor, as 
she said: 

"Mrs. Warden, how can you hurt this poor girl's 
feelings, and just because she has dared to be my 
friend? You may not know where Mary was last 
night, but I do. She was at home nursing her sick 
mother. When I first saw Mary I thought her face 
plain, but since I have learned of her nobility of char- 
acter there are times when she looks lovely to me. She 
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has a goody true face. In the past I have ignored your 
insinuations, but they will no longer be tolerated. , I 
have always with me a powerful weapon ** 

At this remark some of the g^rls looked startled. 

"And that weapon is a clear conscience, which you 
cannot take from me. I have always tried to please 
you, but have failed, and will try no more." 

Overcome by her agitation, Fanny ceased speaking. 
She did not sit down again, but left the room at once. 

Mary had raised her head and listened attentively. 

Mrs. Warden was dumfounded. What she had said 
to Fanny before had never been resented by a single 
word. In their hearts most of the girls were glad that 
some one dared talk to Mrs. Warden as Fanny 
had. They were in dread of displeasing her, her man- 
ner was so domineering. Three nurses bad left during 
her short regime rather than submit to her tyranny. 

Mrs. Warden looked alarming as she left the dining- 
room and went directly to Dr. Emerson's office. Not 
long after she opened the door of Fanny's room with- 
out knocking. Fanny was sitting in her favorite chair, 
her head thrown back and her hands clasped over it. 
The intended visit to Mrs. Stone was given up. 

"Dr. Emerson wants to see you at once." 

Fanny thought she detected a look of triumph in 
Mrs. Warden's eyes, but made no reply. 

Fanny waited long enough for Mrs. Warden to get 
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away before going to the office. She was still very 
white and excited. 

As Dr. Arthurs and Harry were in the c^ce, Dr. 
Emerson opened the door of a side room and asked her 
to step in. 

"Please say what you have to say to me here." She 
stood like one at bay. 

Dr. Emerson looked vexed, but placed a chair for 
her. 

"Thank you, I will stand." 

She rested her hand on the back of the chair. 

"I was told," Dr. Emerson began, "that there was a 
disturbance in the dining-room this evening. Can you 
tell me who was the cause of it?" 

"I was," Fanny answered, looking past him, out of 
the window and away into the distance. 

"What was it about?" he asked. 

She did not answer. The doctor repeated : 
'Can you tell me what the trouble was about?'* 
1 will not tell," she answered. 

His face showed annoyance, as he asked : 

"Was the trouble between Mrs. Warden and your- 
self, or were there others engaged in it?" 

"Mary Best was innocently drawn into the quarrel, 

but she is blameless; and, doctor " Fanny now 

looked at him. "Mary was at home last night nursing 
her sick mother." 
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This change of subject disconcerted him somewhat. 
He ran his fingers through his hair before continuing. 

"Did you tell Mrs. Warden you defied her author- 
ity ?" he asked. 

"I told her I had always tried to please her, but had 
failed, and would try no more," Fanny answered. 

"I am more than surprised that you would engage 
in a dispute like this," he said. "It seems beneath you 
to do it." 

"I am sorry it had to happen. It is the first time in 
my life I ever had trouble like this with any one," she 
said. 

"Then, if you are sorry, and you say you were the 
cause of the trouble, you can easily make reparation." 

His voice was kind but determined. 

"Do you mean, doctor " Fanny dreaded to finish. 

"Apologize to Mrs. Warden." He finished the sen- 
tence for her. 

"I cannot do it !" 

"You cannot ?" he asked. 

"Then I will not !" 

Fanny's voice was tremulous with emotion. A pair 
of brown eyes met a pair of blue eyes unflinchingly. 
Fanny was the first to look away. 

Dr. Emerson's eyes rested some time on the face of 
the beautiful mutineer. He was considerably dis- 
turbed, and addressed her earnestly : 
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^Tfou acknowledge you were at fault, yet you will 
sot express regret to Mrs. Warden by way of making 
amends?" he asked. 

"No, no; you do not understand, doctor. I said I 
was the cause of the trouble, but do not think it was 
my fault." 

Dr. Emerson walked to the window, then back again. 

"Miss Smythe, you are rational and judicious; you 
must know it would never do to have lack of disci- 
pline in an institution of this kind," he said. 

"Yes, I know, and I am very sorry this disturbance 
took place. I will never be the cause of another here. 
I will leave to-morrow." 

Her hand trembled on the knob as she opened the 
door and left the room. 

Dr. Arthurs and Harry had been unusually absorbed 
during this scene. One was reading, the other writ- 
ing. At their desks there was silence except for an 
occasional rustle of paper or the scratch of a pen. 

When Fanny had gone Dr. Arthurs put his paper 
aside and Harry laid down his pen. 

"Doc, are you going to allow Miss Smythe to 
leave?" 

Receiving no answer, Harry continued : 

"Since Mrs. Warden came, three of our good nurses 
have left. I have always felt that she was af the bot- 
tom of it somehow, but she is subtle and artful. She is 
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too eager to tell tales to please me. Women who are 
destitute of conscience know how to tyrannize over 
their own sex." 

''I think I would investigate, doctor, before allowing 
Miss Smythe to leave," Dr. Arthurs suggested. 

Dr. Emerson walked to and fro across the floor, 
so wrapt in thought that he had not heard a single 
word. Suddenly there was an awakening; he had 
made a discovery, the knowledge of which sent the 
blood tingling through his veins with renewed energy 
and quickly and irrevocably ranged him on Fanny's 
side of the controversy. 

Dr. Emerson loved Fanny Smythe. How had he 
deceived himself so long? Could he permit her to go 
away among strangers? Away out of his life? Im- 
possible ! She must not go. He had met many beau« 
tiful and brilliant women, yet none of them had awak- 
ened more than a passing interest. With the most 
fascinating he had always felt master of himself; but 
now, for the first time, he was conquered. Dr. Emer- 
son had always said that he was wedded to his pro- 
fession, and now he almost felt dissatisfied with him- 
self. And yet a new existence seemed to open before 
him that enraptured him and held him a willing cap- 
tive. 

This young girl, with her fair, pure face and ex- 
pressive eyes, had taken possession of his heart, and 
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he had been unconscious of it until she was about to 
pass out of his life, perhaps forever. 

Dr. Emerson remained at the window a long time 
deliberating. After thoughtful consideration, he 
turned to Harry and said : 

''See if you can find Miss Best, and tell her to come 
here." 

When Mary entered the office her eyes showed evi- 
dence of weeping. 

"Miss Best," he said, "tell me all you know about 
the trouble between Mrs. Warden and Miss Smythe 
this evening." 

"When I was in Miss Fanny's room " 

"Take this chair." Dr. Emerson placed for her the 
chair Fanny had refused to take. 

Being seated, Mary proceeded with some hesitancy 
and embarrassment: 

"When I was in Miss Fanny's room, just before six 
o'clock, she was dressed to go to Mrs. Stone's. She 
wanted to get Mrs. Stone's advice about an invitation 
she had received from Mrs. Blanchard to spend next 
Wednesday afternoon and evening with her. I told 
her Mrs. Warden didn't like to have her come into the 
dining-room dressed up as she was. Then I told her 
something Mrs. Warden said about her. I was sorry 
afterward that I had." 

"What was that?" asked the doctor. 
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Mary was silent. 

"Don't be afraid to speak out, Miss Best," he said, 
"I want to know all the circumstances that led to the 
dissension." 

Then, with an effort to nerve herself for the task, 
Mary said : 

"I told her Mrs. Warden said she was 'sorry the 
girls were compelled to associate with those who were 
poor, yet who dressed in a manner that would require 
twice the amount of wages they received!' Every- 
body knew whom she meant. Miss Fanny told me she 
hadn't bought a new dress for over four years except 
the ones she wears every day. She has been having 
old ones made over, because they are of better quality 
than she could afford to buy now." 

Mary then related what had occurred in the dining- 
room, not even omitting the compliment Fanny had 
paid her. 

During Mary's recital a change came over the doc- 
tor. His naturally calm expression manifested agita- 
tion. An ominous look came to his eyes, which ap- 
peared a shade darker. 

He made no comments, but asked concernedly about 
Mary's mother. Learning that she was quite ill, he 
said: 

"If your mother needs you, why do you not stay at 
home until she is stronger?" 
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''I intended to ask if I could remain at home for a 
while," she answered, "but would like to have my sit- 
uation again when she is better/' 

"Stay at home as long as you are needed. Your po- 
sition will be here for you when you come back," re- 
plied the doctor. 

He opened the door for her to pass out. When Mary 
left^ Harry rose from his chair and without a word 
was about to leave the room. 

"Where are you going, Harry?" asked his brother, 
as he surmised the truth. 

"I will tell you when I come back," Harry answered. 

He went to Fanny's door. 

Fanny opened it and looked inquiringly at him. 
You don't seem overjoyed to see me," he said. 
Why don't you ask me in ?" 

"Yes, come in, Mr. Emerson, and be seated!" she 
said. 

Fanny wondered why he came. 

"You are not going to leave. Miss Smythe?" 

"Yes, I must," she said, with determination, fearing 
he would renew the painful subject that was the burden 
of her recent interview with the doctor. 
Where will you go?" he asked. 
I have not fully decided, but I think to St. Paul or 
Minneapolis ; perhaps as far west as Denver. The op- 
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portunities for girls who are seeking employment are 
better in the west than in the east." 

"Do you expect to prosper better there than here?'^ 
Harry asked. 

''As a nurse I may be a failure there as well as 
here/' she replied. 

Harry studied her a while to see if she was in earn- 
est. 

''My brother says you are a good nurse— one of the 
best we have." 

It was Fanny's turn to doubt. 

"That is a fact, Miss Smythe," he assured her. 

"I did not say I doubted your word, Mr. Emerson/^ 
she replied. 

'No ; you just looked it." 

'Dr. Clark once told me, when he was provcdced, 
that I created more scenes than any other girl he ever 
knew. Perhaps I do, but not because I desire it, for I 
try to avoid them, even under extreme provocation; 
however, they just seem to come." 

Harry smiled as he recalled that the Home was a 
little livelier since she came. 

"Suppose you don't get a situation out west; what 
then?" he asked. 

'Wait until I do," was her answer. 
'Let me draw a picture for you as I see it," Harry 
said 
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His voice was deep and his manner almost tragic as 
he portrayed the probable calamitous ending of the 
projected western trip. 

"I see a lonely girl wandering about looking for a 
situation. She is a stranger. Continued failure has 
disheartened and wearied her, and she has wasted 
away. Her money is almost gone and she is reduced 
to one scanty meal a day. Discouraged and despond- 
ent, she wanders out on a bridge that spans the Mis- 
sissippi River. She looks around in affright, then a 
wild plunge and all is over. The next day they find 
her body and the cold, white face is that of " 

''Mr. Emerson, stop I" Fanny put her fingers in her 
ears. 

"Then why will you leave ?" he asked, when Fanny 
had lowered her hands and he had ceased portraying 
her imaginary perils. 

"I would rather go than apologize to Mrs. Warden, 
and Dr. Emerson seems to insist upon that," she said. 

"It will not be required of you," he answered. "We 
want you to stay." 

"We?" 

"Brother and I." 

"Did Dr. Emerson say so?" Fanny looked eagerly 
at Harry. 

"Yes ; sent me to ask you to stay," he replied. 

As a truthful and upright young man^ and an usher 
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in the chapel, a moderate degree of bungling and awk- 
wardness in handling so grave an untruth would have 
been pardonable, but Harry was as glib as an actor, 
and his conscience smote him not. 

"All's well that ends well," and "the end justifies 
the means," was his thought. 

Fanny tried to appear indifferent, but the color 
gradually crept back to her cheeks. She could not, 
with such a tell-tale face, hide from Harry that she 
was pleased. 

"It is settled, then, that you are to remain?" he 
asked. 

"I would rather stay," Fanny honestly admitted, 

"Thank you ; that is a sensible way to dispose of the 
trouble. You make me feel that we are only a half- 
bad set here, after all." 

When Harry returned to the office Dr. Emerson 
was absent. He was interviewing Mrs. Warden. 
What was said at that meeting no one knew but the 
two participants. Suffice it to say, she looked humble, 
if not penitent, the following morning, and from that 
time on no more remarks were heard about any one's 
wardrobe. If she felt as bitterly toward Fanny as 
ever, she disguised her sentiments. 

The doctor hoped he had opened her ears to reason 
and her conscience to justice. When he returned to 
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the office Harry detailed the conversation he had had 
with Fanny. The doctor laughed, and said: 

"You can be depended upon not to mind your own 
business, Harry." 

"I can still tell her to leave, if you say so," Harry 
retorted. 

"You have said enough ; please say no more." 

William, opening the door called : 

"Guest Number Forty-three says he is dying this 
time sure." 

"It never rains but it pours," Harry commented, as 
his brother disappeared up the stairs. 

Guest Number Forty-three was not in a serious con- 
dition, and the doctor soon returned. But his troubles 
were not yet over for the day. A little later, when he 
was about to start for his home, William accosted 
him again, saying: 

" Teter the Great' is out in front and wants to see 
you, doctor." 

"Peter wants to see me, then why does he not come 

here?" 
"Isn't able," William explained. 

"Is he sick?" 

Dr. Emerson walked downstairs and out of the door. 
The one person in this world Peter did not want to 
see at that time was Dr. Emerson. Just as thd 
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doctor reached the veranda Peter staggered back 
over a mat and almost fell. 

He had been drinking. Liquor always affected Pe- 
ter's legs before it muddled his head. He saw the doc- 
' tor, and steadied himself against the railing, while he 
looked helplessly around. His eyes rested on a tree 
about one hundred feet back and at some distance from 
the rear of the building. Slowly his gaze came back 
along the ground until it reached another tree about 
fifty feet away, opposite the place he was standing. 

Releasing his hold on the veranda, he started for that 
tree and reached it without accident. Wheeling about 
in military style, he fixed his gaze on the other tree. 
Concentrating all his powers in one supreme effort, he 
started for it. He stumped briskly along, keeping his 
feet well apart and never taking his eyes off his ob- 
jective point. He finally reached the tree with only a 
few breaks in his gait. With one arm thrown around 
the tree, he looked back, to find the doctor still watch- 
ing him. He then made a bolt and vanished behind the 
building. Peter kept out of Dr. Emerson's sight the 
next morning, but he could not evade him long. 

He nerved himself for the inevitable, when, late in 
the day, he saw Dr. Emerson coming toward him. 

"Peter, you were intoxicated yesterday," said the 
doctor. 

"Intoxicated ?" Peter threw out his chest and pulled 
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himself up to his full height. "Pardon me, doctor, but 
I hope I am a gentleman as well as a scholar/' 

"You may as well add a good judge of whisky. Do 
you deny that you were drunk?" asked the doctor 
pointedly. 

"Begging pardon for the contradiction, you mis- 
judge me," replied Peter. 

"You staggered and nearly fell." 

"I racked over the bug — I backed over the rug," de- 
clared Peter. 

"I smelt liquor on you." 

"I merely took a little stomach bitters for the stom- 
ach's sake only. I had a surmission you might think 
something wrong, and have been looking for you, to 
explain." 

"'Surmission' — ^what is that in plain English?" 
asked the doctor. 

"Verb, surmise. Verb, past tense, surmised. Noun, 
surmission," answered Peter. 

"Now let me tell you, the next time I find you in 
such a condition you will have more than a 'surmission' ; 
you will have a sad reality, and that will be that your 
connection with this institution will be severed. I 
didn't know you were a drinking man. I hope you 
will take warning." 

"Yes, sir ; even if I get in a state of collapse I will 
not touch the bitters again," said Peter. 
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"Don't insult my intelligence by talking such non- 
sense. You were intoxicated," declared the doctor. 
Peter's head hung dejectedly as he admitted: 
"Yes, I was drinking; but I had provocation." 
Eliciting nothing from the doctor, he continued : 
"I wonder if all women are as big fools as my wife. 
Let me tell " 



"That will do. Those remarks certainly reflect no 
credit on yourself. See that you keep sober." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Fanny did not go to Mrs. Blanchard's on Wednes- 
day evening. 

Mrs. Stone sent a particularly urgent request for 
her to call at her home on the same afternoon, and she 
went there instead, never suspecting that Dr. Emer- 
son had prompted Mrs. Stone in order to circumvent 
Mrs. Blanchard. 

They gave considerable attention to several new 
pieces of music which Mrs. Stone had purchased, and 
Fanny supposed the music had much to do with the 
urgency of the invitation. Her household duties called 
Mrs. Stone away for a time, and when she again 
entered the parlor Fanny was engaged in examining 
some books she found on the music cabinet. 

She held up one of the volumes. 

"May I borrow Huxley's lecture, 'The Relation of 
Man to the Lower Animals'?" she asked. 

Mrs. Stone laughed. 

''What is there in a work like that to interest a young 
girl like you?" 
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'1 cannot say ; but I thought I would like to read it»'' 
Fanny answered. 

'Tou may have it as long as you wish/' said Mrs. 
Stone. ''You are not going so soon ? It is only four 
o'clock.'' 

Fanny was putting on her hat 

'1 will not stay this afternoon, although I enjoyed 
the music so much. There is a beautiful spot in the 
woods, just back of the road, and about three quarters 
of a mile from the Home. A large fallen tree answers 
for a seat ; the foliage meets overhead, letting in only 
enough sunshine to drive away the damp, and the 
bushes hide one from the road. Novelists would call 
it a 'romantic spot' Just the place for a few hours' 
quiet reading." 

When Fanny was gone Mrs. Stone turned again to 
her music She was thus engaged when she heard the 
clatter of horse's hoofs on the road. 

Dr. Emerson swung himself out of his saddle. 

Once inside the parlor, he looked about, then inquir- 
ingly at Mrs. Stone, as he said : 

"Not here?" 

"She came, John, but left a little while ago. Said 
she had discovered what novelists would call a 'ro- 
mantic spot' in the woods, where she would rest and 
read a book I lent her." 

"Where is this romantic spot ?" he asked. 
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'"A short distance irom the road, she said, and about 
three quarters of a mile from the Home^'' was Mrs. 
Stone's reply. 

"I believe I know where it is." 

"Will you take tea with me?" 

"Thank you for your kind invitation ; not this even- 
ing. T must go soon." 

"You will not be questioned, John, but I have eyes." 

Mrs. Stone failed to add anything about the merry 
sparkle in them at the moment 

"I should be very sorry if those members of your or- 
ganism were missing." 

His look betrayed nothing. 

"You know well what I mean. Fanny Smythe is a 
charming girl, with fascinating ways. I warn you, 
take care. You, who are wedded to your profession." 

Dr. Emerscm smiled, but only said : 

"Sorry I must go. Good-bye." 

Through the bushes Fanny saw him dismount on the 
road. He led his horse a short distance into the 
woods and tied him to a sapling ; then soon discovered 
Fanny's retreat. 

That young lady sat on the fallen tree, the open 
book in her lap, a surprised but pleased look in her 
eyes. 

Dr. Emerson raised his hat as he said : 
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"Miss Smythe, you have discovered a cosy nook/' 

"I hope I shall not be denied the rights of discover* 
ers/' she answered. "I have been here a number of 
times, and feel quite at home." 

"I was about to ask if you claimed exclusive owner- 
ship, but since you merely feel at home I will pay you 
a visit." 

He walked to the log and sat down. Fanny closed 
the book. 

"I have interrupted your reading. May I ask the 
name of your book?" 

"Huxley's lecture, 'The Relation of Man to the 
Lower Animals.' " 

"Indeed I You surprise me. I would suppose lighter 
reading more to your taste." 

"Light reading is merely a pastime, and gives no aid 
in solving the problems of this existence," Fanny said. 

"Problems, Miss Smythe?" 

"Of faith. I have not the faith of my childhood 
now." 

He looked puzzled, and asked: 

"Will you explain what you mean by the faith of 
your childhood ?" 

"In order to make you thoroughly understand, my 
story would necessarily be so long and so personal that 
to you it would be very uninteresting," she answered. 

"On the contrary, I am sure I shall be very much 
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interested. It is not necessary that we should hurry 
back to the Home. Even our erratic guest in the 
third ward has been somewhat optimistic to-day." 

Mechanically Fanny opened the book again, her 
thoughts on the dim vista of the past. 

"Let me have the book," he said. 

She closed and handed it to him. 

"You will find me an attentive listener," he added. 

Urged by his words and manner, Fanny began: 

"There are few people, I believe, who long retain 
the simple faith which was theirs in childhood. You 
will best understand, perhaps, if I illustrate. When I 
was a little girl, mother often sang a hymn that she 
learned when very young. These are the lines that 
impressed me : 'Around the throne of God in Heaven, 
ten thousand children stand.' " 

"Yes, I have heard it," he said. 

"Whenever I heard those words heaven seemed some 
place not far off. I pictured to myself a great white 
throne; scenes that changed into new wonders of 
greater beauty; rays of light shining and growing 
brighter and broader as they traversed space, and 
amidst these glories all those happy children, singing 
and praising God." 

"You had a fertile imagination for a child," he told 
her. 

"As I grew older I learned to think of heaven more 
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as a state of existence than a place." She paused a 
moment then said: "'I am afraid I shall tire 
you/' 

"Not at all ; please proceed/' 

"One day in his office my father was looking over 
some old papers he had taken out of a drawer. One 
of them fell to the floor. Glancing at it^ I was at- 
tracted by a heading, 'An Address at the Grave of a 
Little Girl.' It was not a sermon, but an address. I 
read it. The orator who delivered the address had no 
hope in a future existence. I cannot remember his 
words now, but one idea he advanced was, 'If death is 
the end, yet it is better that she has lived.' What im- 
pressed me most at the time was the beautiful lan- 
guage he used — ^'flowery language,' father called it. 
Several years later mother died, and one week after 
her burial father, too, was taken. In the first great sor- 
row of parting with our dear ones, the only consolation 
left us is the hope of a reunion in the hereafter; but 
as I stood at my father's open grave the words, 'death is 
the end/ recurred to me. Something kept whispering 
'death is the end.' I tried hard to put such thoughts 
away ; it was useless. I could not rid myself of them. 
At first doubt came to me as a dull sense of want; 
then changed slowly to an abiding misery. At times, 
when the thought came that I should never see my 
dear parents again, the agony was almost unbearable." 
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Fanny was agitated, and paused to regain her com- 
posure. The doctor looked grave. 

''Did you take charge of your home when your par- 
ents died?" he asked. 

"Home ?" she sadly repeated. Fanny wished to avoid 

■ 

saying anything that would reflect on a father whose 
memory she loved. "My father was unfortunate, and 
lost in speculation," she told him. "Our home was 
taken by strangers. Then I entered one of the hospi- 
tals, to become a trained nurse." 

"You were discouraged at first?" 

"Yes, I thought I could not finish, I yearned so 
much for home and friends; but of course I had no 
home to go to." 

Fanny's voice trembled and was not sufficiently un- 
der control to enable her to continue. Bravely she 
kept back the tears which struggled for mastery. 

Dr. Emerson's whole soul yearned to oflfer her a new 
home, but he remembered the causes that had induced 
her to leave the New York hospital, and he must 
wait until he had more assurance. As his eyes rested 
on her fair young face they beamed forth his new- 
bom emotion and sympathy. 

Turning from her he leaned forward and with his 
riding-whip knocked the heads off half a dozen un- 
offending and innocent-looking daisies that peeped 
above the grass. 
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Fanny could not account for her conduct. She did 
not know why she was so communicative, revealing to 
Dr. Emerson events in her past which she had imparted 
to none before. 

The doctor resumed his former position. 

With a sad smile Fanny said : 

"I think I will go back to the Home." 

"No, not yet ; you have only told in part what led 
you to read books like this. Don't dwell on the things 
that distress you; try to avoid thinking of them." 

"But I must think of them or I cannot tell you." 

"Well, then, never mind." 

Fanny knew he wished her to continue, and began 
again: 

"I did not tell any of my friends how I felt ; I knew 
they would be shocked. For weeks I never prayed. 
I was filled with resentment. I was aggrieved by a 
fate that had robbed me of all I cared for. Even my 
faith in a future state wavered and I w^s miserable. 
Then I thought I would search out and find the truth 
for myself. If there is a future existence it was essential 
to my peace of mind that' I should learn more of it and 
thus dispel my doubts. My anxiety concerned not my- 
self, but I wished to become convinced that my parents 
still existed. I read the Bible carefully froni begin- 
ning to end, but was disappointed." 

"You were disappointed," he said, "because you 
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wanted to know more than is possible to know. Im- 
mortality is not a demonstrated fact but a necessary 
anticipation. Life is sustained by a resistance of the 
forces that produce death, but what life itself is no 
one knows. You were trying to search out the mys- 
teries of life beyond the grave." 

"Perhaps I want to know more than is intended we 
should know." 

She lapsed into silence. 

"Well ?" He desired her to continue. 

"Gradually a new faith came to me. I say new 
faith because it is unlike the simple, confiding faith I 
once had. I think now it is a violation of reason not 
to believe there is a God. That there is a future state 
I am firmly convinced, but I have no conception of its 
location or character." 

Here the doctor took the opportunity to say : 

"This world was not self-created, but was caused 
to exist by a Powerful Agency, which was necessarily 
not inanimate. In every thing there is design, and 
where there is so much design there must be a de- 
signer." 

A few moment's silence again, when Fanny asked: 

"Are you an evolutionist, doctor?" 

Dr. Emerson smiled. He leaned back against a 
tree while he looked at her. How could this young 
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girl be interested in deep subjects like these? The 
minuet and tea table would bob up in his mind. 

Fanny looked around at him, but quickly averted 
her face from his admiring scrutiny. 

The doctor changed his position, but instead of 
answering directly, said: 

"If I am, I hope I am a consistent one." 

"Please tell me what you mean by a consistent evo- 
lutionist?" 

"Scientists,-' he said, "go back countless ages and 
trace man's origin from the single cell. Intellectually 
and morally, man transcends every other form of life, 
and therefore takes possession of the globe. There has 
been a definite purpose from the very beginning to 
create a being who can think and will and love. 
We can't conceive of anything higher. Man thus far 
is the final result of evolution." 

'His mind could be developed," Fanny ventured. 

'We can think of mankind vastly improved," he an- 
swered, "but he would still be man. We must be gov- 
erned by our limitations. It is beyond our compre- 
hension to conceive anything higher than man. If 
we were told that centuries hence there would exist a 
higher form of life than man, and that that part of our 
anatomy we call the hand would be very much im- 
proved, could we foretell what that improvement would 
be? No," he said, holding up his hand, "to take 
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from it, it would appear maimed ; to add to it would 

seem to deform." 

"It is beyond us," Fanny said, "to understand im- 
provement of that kind, but we can understand im- 
provement of man's character. If it were possible to 
look forward five hundred years, and hear some one 
say, 'There goes Mr. Jones, who loves his neighbor 
very much better than he does himself,' we should 
know that mankind is destined to be improved." 

"Yes, we should." Dr. Emerson laughed. 

Fanny's color deepened ; her remarks were intended 
to be serious. Was he treating them lightly? 

The whip came into service again, and a few more 
daisies lost their heads ; but the doctor had an amused 
look instead of a serious one. 

"The inconsistent evolutionist traces man all 
through the ages to his present condition, then pro- 
claims that death ends all." 

"And you think the next step in evolution is what?" 
Fanny asked. 

"Since man can't have a higher form of life here, 
the next higher would be the spiritual life, but the 
spiritual man is not a mere development of the natural 



man." 
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'Tell me why you think so." 
Dr. Emerson remained for a time absorbed in 
thought; finally he said: 
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''We see a growing plant, which is organic, reach- 
ing down into the mineral world, which is inorganic, 
and raising a portion of the inorganic to the organic. 
That is called biogenesis, or the coming in of life. 
Only in coming in contact with life can those dead 
atoms be gifted with the properties of vitality, other- 
wise they remain in the inorganic state forever. The 
door from the inorganic is shut ; no mineral can open 
it; so the door from the natural to the spiritual is 
closed ; no man can open it. Unless a mineral receives 
life from the kingdom just above it, it can't enter that 
kingdom ; and unless man receives life from the king- 
dom just above him, the spiritual kingdom, he can't 
enter it. No organic change, no evolution of charac- 
ter or progress of civilization can endow any single 
soul with the attribute of spiritual life. Man must 
have God's spirit within him or he can't pass from the 
natural to the spiritual, from mortality into immortal- 
ity." 

When he ceased speaking there was a longer pause 
than at any previous time during the conversation. 

To the never storm-tossed soul, that has journeyed 
only in the smooth waters of spiritual contentment, 
it is deemed preposterous to search after truth out- 
side the orthodox channels of our forefathers. 

In spite of Fanny's early Christian training the past 
four years had been a spiritual battle. She had been 
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mightily in earnest in her spiritual search, and her 
efforts were not in vain; for she was enabled to 
shake off and banish forever the oppressive burden of 
unbelief. 

Dr. Emerson had never before disclosed so freely 
his convictions on the sacred theme. Eagerly Fanny 
listened to every word he uttered. 

"I am so grateful to you, doctor, for the compre- 
hensive way in which you have made clear to me some 
of the things that perplexed me. I read books that 
try to reconcile science and religion and enjoy talking 
to those who have conceived new ideas, and who have 
investigated the subject. I wish I had known you 
several years ago." 

"I wish you had," he said, with enough emphasis 
to cause her thoughts to return to temporal things. 
She glanced up at the tops of the trees. 

"It is growing late," she said as she put on her 
hat, that had been taken off and placed beside her on 
the fallen tree. 

"Don't go so soon." 

Fanny was pleased, but answered: ^ > 

"I must go." 

'Dragon, be still," Dr. Emerson called to his horse, 
which had grown restless and was stamping and paw- 
ing the turf. 
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"Your horse is a fine-looking animal ; is he vicious, 
that you gave him such a name ?* 

"He is spirited, not vicious ; he was named when I 
bought him." 

"I am going to make his acquaintance." 

Fanny rose and walked toward the horse. Dr. 
Emerson followed. 

"Miss Smythe will make a mental contortionist of 
me next," he thought. "From a discussion of the loft- 
iest and sublimest theme known to man I shall soon 
leap into the subject of horseflesh." 

Dragon, seeing his master, became quiet. Fann}; 
walked up to him and stroked his mane. 

"I noticed a picture of a horse's head in your room* 
You must be fond of horses." 

"It is the picture of a horse I once owned; my 
mother painted it." 

"You ride, thenr 

"If you could have seen me race through the Chi- 
cago parks a few years ago, you would not ask that 
question. Jerry could scarcely keep up with me.*' 

"Jerry! Who is Jerry?" 

"Jerry was our footman." 

"Oh! Have you a riding habit?" 

"The one I used to wear is in one of my trunks." 

•Tfou are off Wednesday afternoons ?" 

"Yes, sir." 
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*'I ride almost every day and shall be glad to ac- 
company you next Wednesday afternoon if you care 
to go riding." 

Fanny did not wish him to know how intensely 
pleased she was, and manifested only the conventional 
satisfaction required of her, as she said: 

"I shall be pleased to go." 

"You can have Peter take your riding habit to Mrs. 
Stone's. I will have the horses there at three o'clock. 
We will start from there." 

Dr. Emerson walked back to the Home with Fanny 
and led his horse. 

Little wonder was it that the fields were fairer, the 
hills and valleys more picturesque, the atmosphere more 
bracing, as they walked side by side to the Home. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

The morning was warm and balmy, and gave no 
warning of the dismal change to follow. At noon 
clouds gathered and rain began to fall. 

Donald sat in his ''den/' reviling his bad luck and 
the weather. Harry and he had arranged to take a 
drive that afternoon. The rain was incessant and gave 
no promise of change, compelling them to remain in- 
doors. 

Nellie, who was again visiting her brother, with 
Harry and Fanny gathered in Donald's room late in 
the day, and a lively, if small, house party was the 
result. 

During a lull in the flow of repartee and small talk 
Fanny went out, but soon returned with some flowers. 

"I wish others to enjoy the flowers as well as I," 
she remarked, as she arranged them artistically in a 
vase. 

"Next to my sister you are the sweetest girl I know," 
Donald ventured, without the least suspicion of his 
former sentimental mood. Their friendly status was 
soon reestablished after Donald's boyish exhibition of 
romantic tendencies. 
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Nellie, dressed in a becoming gown, was lying back 
in a deep arm-chair ; she had placed an elbow on either 
arm of* it and had brought her hands together, so that 
her finger-tips touched. After intently studying Fanny 
a minute she said : 

. "My sister Fanny was very much disappointed be- 
cause she could not come to visit Donald with me. 
His letters were so full of 'Miss Fanny' when he first 
came here that sister concluded he was in love with 
you. She was anxious to see Donald, of course, but 
you were nearly as much of an attraction." 

Donald blushed, glanced slyly at Harry, and sud- 
denly became very much interested in a magazine that 
fortunately was near at hand. 

At length he said: 

"It seems an age since I saw Fanny; why didn't 
you bring her with you?" 

"Mamma compromised by permitting her to visit 
Grandpapa Welden." 

"Welden," repeated Fanny. 

"Yes," Nellie answered, "mammaVname was Wel- 
den." 

"My mother's name was Welden, too." 

"Indeed! Quite a coincidence! Fanny was named 
for an aunt who lived in Chicago." 

Fanny started, but suppressed further manifesta- 
tion of her emotions. Her first impulse was to rush 
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to Nellie and fling her arms around her neck, but she 
feared Nellie might be reluctant to own relationship to 
a nurse. Her whole being was so absorbed by her 
discovery that she could not, for the time being, at 
least, show any interest in other matters and soon went 
to her room to avoid betraying excitement, and to be 
alone with her thoughts. 

When Mrs. Sm)rthe left Vermont her sister Nellie 
was not married. Her mother died six months later. 
Nellie married a Mr. La Mont, very much against the 
wishes of her father, who severed all communication 
with her husband and her, and did not relent for years. 
They moved to the southern part of Vermont, where 
Mr. La Mont engaged in business, and he being a good 
financier and prosperous, was soon in comfortable cir- 
cumstances. 

Mrs. La Mont had written to her sister in Chicago, 
but receiving no answer, concluded that she, too, had 
taken offense because of her marriage, and did not 
write again. Mrs. La Mont's letter had reached Chi- 
cago at a time when the Smythes had changed their 
place of residence and it was never received by Mrs. 
Smythe. During the first few years Mrs. Sm)rthe had 
repeatedly written for her sister's address, but Mr. 
Welden either did not know it, or would not disclose 
it. Not until after Mrs. Smythe's death did Mr. Wei- 
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den become reconciled to his youngest daughter. Mrs. 

La Mont named her youngest child for her sister. 
During the evening Harry met Fanny and said : 
"Miss Sm)rthe, you made a discovery this after- 



noon." 



(r 



Tou refer to Miss La Mont and Donald ; they are 
my cousins. My mother often spoke of Aunt Nellie, 
but we never heard from her after she married. If 
I ever heard Mr. La Mont's name I had forgotten it.'* 

"Why don't you tell them?" 

"My first impulse was to do so, but on second 
thought I concluded not to." 

"And why not?" 

"You should know, Mr. Emerson." 

"Well, if I should, I don't" 

"I judge from what Donald has said they are 
wealthy, and may not feel glad to discover a poor rela- 
tive." 

"Nonsense !" Harry exclaimed. "Miss La Mont is 
a sensible girl. Donald and she will be more than 
pleased to learn that you are their cousin. Let me tell 
them." 

"No, please do not." 

"I know now what the trouble is; you are too 
proud to disclose your identity in the garb of a nurse." 

Fanny exhibited no reproach at his criticism, but 
gave her head a little haughty toss. 
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Harry turned as if td retrace his steps to Donald's 
apartments and said: 

"Since you turn your little nose up at me I shall 
straightway tell all I know/' 

"Mr. Emerson, I did no such thing/' 

Harry laughed. 

"May I tell Miss La Mont before she goes home?" 

After considering a moment Fanny assented. 

**.Yes, the day before they go away you may tell/* 

"I will tell her that among your accomplishments 
you can dance the minuet/* 

Fanny looked up quickly. 

'Where were you?*' 

'Dr. Arthurs and I were in the little side room, 
studying the poetry of motion, when Doc. stepped in 
from the veranda and spoiled everything." 

"How long were you there?" 

"We formed a part of your small but select audience 
from the very beginning of the performance." 

"Some one must have told you/' she said. 

"You mustn't expect to hide anything from me/* 

"No, I am becoming convinced of that Promise 
not to tell Miss La Mont about that night, will you ?" 

"Everything I say to Miss La Mont about you would 
do credit to a queen,*' was his gallant rejoinder. 

To Fanny, who looked forward with so much pleas- 
ure to the following Wednesday afternoon,, the time 
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seemed to pass very slowly. She consulted the 
almanac to see about the weather, and found a fair, 
day promised. 

Her dark green broadcloth habit received a good 
pressing. The riding-hat was carefully brushed, the 
gloves were inspected, and she also found her little 
riding-whip. 

A mere inspection of her outfit was insufficient. She 
donned it, and as she stood before the mirror, whip in 
hand, she smiled as she told herself: 

"Now, Fanny, be honest ; you know you prefer Dr. 
Emerson to any other living soul, but you will not 
admit it, even to yourself." 

Wednesday came at last. Fanny awoke with a sense 
of this day's importance. She peeped out to assure 
herself tliat the almanac had made no mistake. The 
morning gave promise of a beautiful day. 

The riding outfit was taken to Mrs. Stone's by Peter. 
He left the Home at one o'clock, and did not reach 
Mrs. Stone's until after two. He apologized for being 
late, and hastened to say: 

"I had a great lot of hard work this morning and 
was very tired, and couldn't help taking a rest when I 
found a nosy cook in the woods." 

His remarks puzzled Mrs. Stone, but she preferred 
to not ask an explanation. Fanny explained later, 
when his statement was repeated by Mrs. Stone, that 
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the ''nosy cook" was probably a cosy nook in the 
woods. 

Shortly before three o'clock Dr. Emerson passed 
quickly down the main avenue at Fairview. In his 
correct riding costume he appeared handsomer than 
ever. 

Thomas Jefferson tried to get his attention and he 
had only said "Mars' John" when Dr. Emerson in- 
terrupted : 

"Loose change? Here!" 

The money fell in the grass and Thomas Jefferson 
searched some time before finding it, when his little 
black eyes sparkled with delight. 

"Golly, a dolla't dat means chicken cooked Vir- 
ginny style/' and he ambled back to the kitchen. 

Dr. Emerson arrived promptly at three o'clock at 
Mrs. Stone's. 

"I am trying to grasp the meaning of all this, John/' 
said Mrs. Stone, looking inquiringly at him. 

"All what?" he asked innocently. 

Before Mrs. Stone could reply Fanny entered the 
room. The riding habit set off her trim figure becom- 
ingly; the silk hat added a charm to her radiantly 
happy face. 

"You see I am prompt, Miss Smythe. The day is 
fine; we could ask nothing more." 
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He assisted Fanny to mount, and swung himself 
into his saddle. 

"Have you a preference as to which way we go?" 
he asked. 

"I will leave that td you. I am not familiar with any 
of the roads." 

"Very well; we will turn to the right just below 
here. That road runs through a nice stretch of coun- 
try. I am anxious that you should be pleased with 
the woods and landscape. You came here for a change 
of scenery." 

This sally caused their eyes to meet momentarily. 

"I did not come prepared to answer so many ques- 
tions that day. You thought that a very foolish an- 
swer." 

"Why, no; if you wanted a change of scenery there 
was nothing foolish about saying so." 

They laughed. 

As they came to a long, level stretch of road, Fanny 
said: 

"I will race with you." 

With a touch of the whip her horse sprang forward 
into a gallop. The doctor, mindful that Fanny had 
not ridden for a long time, kept almost alongside the 
first half mile; then Fanny's horse forged ahead. 
When they had raced about a mile Fanny reined up 
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and turned to meet Dr. Emerson, who was about a hun- 
dred feet behind. Triumphantly she called: 
"I won the race." 

^So I see/' he said, much amused. 

'What is the name of this horse Y* 



"Rex." 



'Bravo, Rex I Bravo!" she said, leaning forward 
and patting his neck. 

Rex pricked up his ears, seemingly conscious of her 
plaudits. The next two miles were gone over very 
slowly. 

''Here is a nice piece of road* Shall we race again?" 

"With pleasure," she answered. "I will put Rex on 
his mettle and perhaps we can leave you farther back 
this time." 

They were off again. At the end of the first half 
mile Dragon was over a hundred feet ahead ; when he 
was about two hundred feet in advance the doctor 
turned to meet Fanny, in the same manner in which 
she had met him. 

''Did Rex fail you?" he asked mischievously, his 
eyes beaming.- 

Fanny noted in his look a strong resemblance to 
Harry's expression when mischievously inclined. She 
thought, "I know he did not try to win before," then 
said: 

"That was not fair." 
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"What was not fair ; my winning the race this time?" 

"You did not try to win the first race. Pardon my 
saying so, but it is just like a man to do a trick like 
that. I know you made sport of me. Let me have 
Dragon!" 

"No; Dragon is too hard in the mouth ; you couldn't 
hold him if he wanted to go." 

Dr. Emerson carefully directed the conversation to 
lighter topics than those they had discussed a week 
before, when they met in the woods. Once Fanny 
ventured to speak of evolution, but he quickly changed 
the subject, she looked so happy. He was no less 
happy himself and did not care to have her revive the 
past, which would make her sad and mar the pleasure 
of the day. 

On the way back they passed Steven Blanchard. 
He bowed politely to Fanny, who was slightly in ad- 
vance, but his expression changed as he passed the 
doctor, who received the scantest notice. 

Steven would have been surprised to have met Dr. 
Emerson out riding with any young lady other than 
his cousins, but was more than surprised to meet him 
with Fanny. He turned and looked after them. To 
a nature like Steven's, ever eager for a pretext to 
vilify one whom he regarded an enemy, the meeting 
bore quick results. He willingly surrendered to in- 
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tense feelings of envy and jealousy, then his thoughts 
reverted to Fanny. 

"How stunning she is in a riding habit/' he thought. 
As he rode on a feeling akin to dejection over his un- 
worthiness posessed him. For the first time he was 
truly sorry that his conduct had not been more cir- 
cumspect when he first met her; he might have won 
her regard. 

Dr. Emerson and Fanny were silent after they 
passed Steven. Neither mentioned his name. By the 
time they reached Mrs. Stone's they had forgotten 
him. 

The doctor would not stay for tea, as Mrs. Stone 
urgently requested, but said he would come back 
later to accompany Miss Smythe to the Home. 

Fanny changed her habit for the tan-colored suit 
she had worn on her way over. When she sat down to 
tea, Mrs. Stone thought she had never seen her look 
lovelier. Cheeks and eyes aglow, and perfect health 
and happiness, combined to bring forth her many 
charms of face and figure. 

"This has been an ideal day. We have had the 
loveliest kind of a time," she said. 

"I knew you would enjoy your ride," Mrs. Stone 
replied as she poured the tea. "I am very fond of 
John. He is and always has been very reliable, is 
consistent in all things and charitable to a fault. He is 
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also free from the least taint of vanity, which would be 
natural to many young men in his position." 

"Does he know what a champion he has in you?" 
Fanny said. 

"If I were not his friend he perhaps would not de- 
sire me to be your friend." 

At this remark Fanny only smiled. Her spirits 
ran high. She gave expression to her glowing ardor 
later through the medium of the piano, when she 
evinced a touch and proficiency that excelled any pre- 
vious effort. 

Dr. Emerson did not return until eight o'clock; 
he had gone to the Home first. 

The evening was pleasantly spent. Fanny's vivacity 
not only continued, but proved contagious, and the 
doctor manifested a degree of animation and liveliness 
which Mrs. Stone had never before thought possible. 
A delightful hour was given over to banter and jest, 
and then Fanny rose to go. 

"You will sing something first, Miss Smythe?" 

She looked at the cabinet that contained the music. 

"What shall I sing?" 

Dr. Emerson looked over the music. 

"Here is a piece I like. I haven't a highly cultured 
ear and prefer the simpler airs." 

Fanny played her own accompaniment and sang 
"Love's Old Sweet Song." When she finished he said : 
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"Thank you; Patti could not have done better." 

Fanny left the room a moment to get her hat. 

"You are sorry the day is over," Mrs. Stone said, 
and looked at him with so much apparent concern it 
set him to laughing. 

"The day isn't over/' he said, "I have the walk to 
the Home before me." 

The night was dark ; heavy clouds overcast the sky 
and rendered walking uncertain, except with extra 
care. 

Dr. Emerson took Fanny's hand in his and drew it 
through his arm, retaining it a trifle longer than nec- 
essary. Then followed a prolonged silence, but not 
an awkward one. There is no greater ally to Cupid 
than an unsought silence such as this. Each was 
wholly occupied with thoughts of the other. 

When the doctor's eyes became more accustomed to 
the dark, he stole a side glance at his companion, as 
he conjectured concerning her thoughts. 

"I forgot to get my book from you last Wednes- 
day; you remember you carried it to the Home?*' 
she said. 

"The book was sent back to Mrs. Stone." 

"I have not finished it.'* 

"Don't read it." 

"Do you not think it a good work?" 

*Vl^ but you are trying to search and find out 
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more than is possible for any one to know» and you 
will be disappointed. I want you to rest content and 
be assured if Miss Smythe were to die to-morrow her 
future would be all right." 

"Then you do not think I am so very — ^very — I can- 
not think of the word I want to use, and will say wicked 
instead?" 

"Very wicked ! Well, no, but you should have been 
twins." 

"Twins!" Fanny exclaimed. 

"Yes, twins. You seem to have two distinct natures. 
One reasons like a little girl ten or twelve years of 
age. 

"And the other?" 

"The other is sage and philosophical, wise beyond its 
years, and reasons well." 

They were passing a clump of trees; something 
crashed through the branches and fell to the ground 
close by. Fanny was startled and clung to the doc- 
tor's arm with both hands. They stopped, and for 
an instant he did not stir; the touch of her hands 
thrilled him. Then he involuntarily bent his head 
nearer. 

"What was that?" she asked. 

"Only a broken branch falling through the trees," 
he answered. 

"You are sure?" 
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''Yes, I am sure. Do you think we have wild ani- 
mals about here?" 

She released her hold of his arm immediately. 
They resumed their walk. 

"No," she laughingly replied, "I knew better than 
that, but I thought there might be a tramp around." 

"A tramp would be pretty badly used up if he came 
crashing to the ground like that." 

"True, but the direction of the sound was uncer- 
tain." 

"We are safe in any event, for tramps are not very 
spry, and we can outwalk them." 

"Are you making sport of my cowardice?" she 
asked. 

"I wouldn't wish you different from what you are." 
His arm held a little closer the small hand resting on 
it. 

When they reached the Home he said: 

"I have a book I wish you to read; please remain 
in the office till I get it." 

In a short time he returned. A vase filled with 
flowers stood on the table. Selecting a particularly 
fine American Beauty he handed it to Fanny, as he 
said: 

"Allow me to present to you your namesake in the 
flowery kingdom." 

Fanny looked up smilingly, and met a look before 
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which her eyes fell. His expressive eyes mutely told 
what the lips left unsaid ; the yearning heart was an 
open book. Her heart leaped; for one moment she 
was lost. When her eyes met his again, she wondered 
if he had fathomed her secret. 

Dr. Emerson believed he was a reader of human 
nature, and under ordinary circumstances he would 
quickly have come to a conclusion. Depth of thought 
and sagacity count for nothing with the captivated 
mind, and, withal, there was much at stake; he must 
not be too precipitate. If he were only sure — ^but he 
would wait. 

There was a moment's sweet embarrassment, but 
Fanny quickly regained her composure. Holding up 
the flower she said : 

"How beautiful, yet how frail; for a brief period 
only it gladdens the eye or cheers, according to its 
lot, then droops, withers and dies. Nature's decrees 
run counter to human desires. Who would not wish 
long life to the rose?" 

"Nature's laws sometimes seem faulty, but it must 
be remembered that frail and short-lived flowers ap- 
peal to our senses with greater force than hardier 
species. Nature is more interesting because she is 
always renewing. It is only one illustration of the 
infallibility of natural laws." 

Fanny moved toward the door. 
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' "Here is the book^ Miss Sm)rthe; when you have 
read this I have another for you." 

She took the book and said "Good night/' There 
was no further need to speculate on the something 
that had intruded into her life and occupied her 
thoughts. A new, unspeakable joy flushed her face, 
and her eyes glowed with the mute eloquence of 
awakened love. 

Delicious moment ! She realized that she loved Dr. 
Emerson. 

Blissful thought! Did not the doctor manifest his 
love for her? 

In a happy frame of mind she reached her room. 

Dr. Emerson passed out to the veranda and sat down. 
His blissful reverie lasted far into the night; it was 
late when he went to Fairview. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

''If you are looking for Donald and Miss La Mont, 
they have gone for a walk/' Fanny said the following 
morning as Harry left Donald's door. 

''Don't hurry off, Miss Sm3rthe9 1 want to interview 
you." 

"Interview me ! what about?" 

"I have been appointed one of an investigating com- 
mittee to inquire as to your whereabouts yesterday af- 
ternoon and evening." 

"Indeed I I cannot imagine who could be interested 
in such a matter." 

She was not certain how much Harry knew. 

"The investigating committee is very much inter- 
ested. Now my first question is, where were you 
yesterday afternoon?" 

"At Mrs. Stone's." 

"Were you there all afternoon?" 

"Suppose I say yes." 

"Facts, Miss Smythel I must have facts; this 
isn't a case of supposing. I think I had better ask 
first, would you tell a falsehood?" 
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'How presumptuous! Suppose I ask you similar 
questions." 

''In this matter I can't be considerate; I must be 
blunt. Please answer — would you tell a falsehood?" 

"Under very trying circumstances I might tell a 
story, but I would not swear to one." 

"That is good," he said, laughing. "I tell justifi- 
able falsehoods myself." 

"I did not say I had told any; I said I might." 

"Exactly; same thing. Were you at Mrs. Stone's 
all afternoon?" 

"Who are the other members of this committee?" 

"Doc." 

Fanny looked up quickly. 

"Dr. Emerson! No, he is not; he did not send 
you to ask questions." 

"You and he were out riding yesterday afternoon." 

She did not answer. 

"That is sufficient." He made a motion as if to 

go. 

"I did not say I was out riding." 

"No, but you were. If you hadn't been, and I 
accused you of being out with Doc, you would have 
quickly denied it." 

"You are funny!" 

"Don't say funny. Miss Smythe; clowns are 
funny." 
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"Peculiar, then." 

"Peculiar; that is worse. An)rthing you notice 
about me out of the ordinary, or different from com- 
monplace people, I hope you will attribute to the ec- 
centricities of genius." 

Fanny hurried away to avoid any more questions. 

Harry was writing when Dr. Emerson entered the 
office. 

"Doc.," he said, "it is useless to be so secretive; 
you can fool all the people some of the time, and some 
people all of the time, but you can't fool all the people 
all of the time." 

"I am sure I don't understand you." 

"You and Miss Smythe were seen riding yesterday.'* 
Who saw us?" he asked, thrown off his g^ard. 
No one," Harry coolly and provokingly said. 

Dr. Emerson looked at him quite a while before 
saying: 

"I don't mind your knowing, but your bump of 
curiosity is becoming abnormal." 

"Don't worry about my curiosity, I haven't enough 
to hurt. Did you enjoy your ride?" 

"How could it be otherwise; the day was fine." 

"The weather!" Harry said contemptuously. 
"Just like you, th<5ugh, to answer like that." 

The doctor did not see Fanny until the afternoon, 
when he came to Donald's room on his daily round. 
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When leaving, he turned at the door and looked in 
her direction. A pair of blue eyes and a pair of brown 
ones exchanged tender messages. 

When the doctor arrived at his home the evening 
before, the unusual sight of his leading an extra horse 
did not cause so much conjecture and comment in 
the Emerson family as did the lady's saddle. Harry 
surmised the truth, but avoided mentioning Fanny's 
name. He characteristically took part in the guess- 
ing, but named improbable partners. 

Sarah Emerson was again visiting her aunt. On 
her invitation Miss De Forest accompanied her, and 
it was expected she would remain some time. 

Sarah's much desired engagement between Miss 
De Forest and her cousin was as uncertain as ever. 

The doctor was conscious of Sarah's schemes and 
evaded all her efforts. His reluctance caused him to 
see less of the visitors than on former occasions. To 
Miss De Forest's credit, be it said, she was an inno- 
cent victim of Sarah's projects. When Sarah ar- 
ranged a drive for Dr. Emerson and her friend, and 
Dr. Arthurs or Harry was substituted, Miss De For- 
est never noticed it. 

Dr. Emerson was annoyed and also amused at 
Sarah's attempt to bring them together, but fore- 
warned is forearmed, and the oft-planned tete-i-tete 
never occurred. 
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Sarah did not intend to let her project fail if per- 
severance availed an}rthing. A few evenings after, on 
the veranda, addressing Dr. Emerson, she said: 

"I have been telling Miss De Forest of the lovely 
scenery out toward the glades. You will take her 
for a drive along that road, will you not?" 

This was asked persuasively and almost pleadingly. 
The road referred to was the one he had ridden over 
with Fanny. 

To, relieve Miss De Forest of the embarrassing 
position which Sarah had placed her in. Dr. Emerson 
at once said : 

"With pleasure, if Miss De Forest will go." 

Miss De Forest was pleased to go, but disliked to 
take Dr. Emerson's time. 

"Harry, ask Miss La Mont; we will have a party 
and drive out to-morrow." 

This was not as Sarah desired it, but it was better 
than not having the doctor one of the party. 

At three o'clock the next afternoon he drove to the 
Home with Miss De Forest. Harry and Nellie soon 
joined them. Donald stood at a window to watch 
them drive away. 

"Would you like a game of chess, Donald?" 
Fanny asked, coming up to him. 

"No, not this afternoon; one of the young fel- 
lows and I are going to play pool." 
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"Where is your sister?" 

''Dr. Emerson is taking a young lady who is visit- 
ing at Fairview out driving. Mr. Emerson asked 
Nellie to go also. They drive to a place called the 
glades; they say it is a fine drive. See! They are 
just starting." 

Chatting, and happy in anticipation of a day's en- 
joyment, the party drove away. 

Fanny remained at the window till a bend in the 
road hid them from view, then turned away, her face 
wistful and pensive. 

The day was not promising; heavy clouds hung 
in the western sky and threatened to extend the 
sweep of an impending storm. The party returned 
in an hour's time. The uncertain weather precluded 
the drive to the glades, and it was agreed to post- 
pone the trip to the next day. 

Having learned nothing at Fairview as to whom her 
cousin had taken out riding on Wednesday after- 
noon, Sarah decided to go to Mrs. Stone's in quest of 
information. Her visits to Mrs. Stone were few and 
far between, since it had become known that that lady 
received Fanny as a guest. 

"Aunt Lucy, whom did Cousin John take out rid- 
ing the other day?" 

"Fanny." 

"Fanny!" exclaimed Sarah, and her voice was 
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vibrant with indignation. "You must have become 
intimate, you name her so familiarly. I cannot imagine 
why you encourage that g^rl to throw herself at Cousin 
John/' 

"You had better become acquainted with Fanny 
before you discuss her." This was said with no small 
amount of spirit. "She is too well bred to be guilty 
of the unladylike conduct you charge her with; she 
is a gentlewoman." 

Mrs. Stone was annoyed by Sarah's unjust and 
cruel aspersion on Fanny, whom she had learned to 
cherish and whom she was ready to defend. 

"I am very sorry to hear of these clandestine pro- 
ceedings, and really disappointed that you should 
encourage and promote them. Miss Smythe may 
have a foolish infatuation for Cousin John, but she is 
not a proper person for him to have as a friend." 

"Fanny is a cousin of Miss La Mont's," Mrs. 
Stone said, well pleased to impart to Sarah this in- 
formation. 

Sarah was surprised, but not softened. 

"That doesn't alter matters any. She must be 
shockingly forward to expect attention from her su- 
periors. Miss De Forest may hear that Cousin John 
took her out riding." 

"What harm could come of that?" 

"They are engaged to be married." 
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"You astonish me." 

"WelH perhaps not just engaged^ but we anticipate 
it." 

"That is different. John has never shown her any 
preference." 

"Cousin John and Miss De Forest are out driving 
to-day." 

Mrs. Stone showed some surprise, but after a mo- 
ment's thought said: 

"I do not believe they will ever be married. I am 
sure she is not his ideal." 

An idea suddenly occurred to Sarah, which she 
promptly proceeded to put into execution. She 
soon left and walked over to the Home, but stopped 
at the florist's on the way to buy some flowers. She 
inquired for Miss La Mont, as a preliminary ruse 
to reach Fanny. 

"Not in? I'm sorry. Where can I find Miss 
Smythe? I want to leave these flowers with her to 
give to Miss La Mont** 

"Miss Fanny is mostly in her room, or out in the 
woods reading when she isn't needed. She has a 
dandy patient who doesn't need her much," William 
informed her. 

"Do you think I shall find her in her room?" 

"Don't know; shall I take the flowers up and see?" 

"Never mind; I will go myself." 
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She hardly expected so much luck, but Fanny was 
in. 

"You are Miss Smythe?" 

"Yes." 

"I brought these flowers for Miss La Mont; 
please give them to her when she returns." 

Fanny reached out to take the flowers, remarking 
that she would do so with pleasure. 

"May I come in your room and rest a while? I 
have walked quite a distance." 

Sarah sat down in the leather easy-chair. 

"Do you know where Miss La Mont went?" 

"She went driving with Mr. Emerson." 

Fanny did not know Miss De Forest's name and 
did not care to mention Dr. Emerson. 

"Oh, yes! It was stupid of me to forget. Give 
her this card, please." 

She handed Fanny her card. She was not sure 
that Fanny knew who she was. 

"Dr. Emerson did tell me he was going to take 
Miss De Forest out driving," Sarah continued. 
"Harry and Miss La Mont were to go with them." 

She studied Fanny and conceded, "She is pretty 
to an alarming degree." 

Fanny wished Sarah had rested elsewhere, but felt 
that she must say something. 
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"It is unfortunate they have not a brighter day; 
those clouds look so near and threatening." 

"Yes, the day is gloomy, but people who are as 
happy as they won't mind a little rain." 

Fanny looked up at the clouds. 

"You have a nice cosy room. The other nurses do 
not sleep on this floor?" 

"No, these rooms were assigned to me that I might 
be near my patient. I still have them through the 
kindness of Dr. Emerson." 

"Dr. Emerson is so kind to every one; we think 
Miss De Forest very fortunate.*' 

Fanny experienced a sudden tumult in her heart. 
What ominous meaning was implied in those few 
words? 

Sarah did not keep her long in suspense. With 
her eyes intently fixed on Fanny, that she could note 
the effect of her words, she said: 

"Dr. Emerson and Miss De Forest are to be mar- 
lied. I suppose you have heard?" 

"I had not heard," was all she said. 

Except an almost imperceptible quiver of her lip, 
a little less color in her cheeks, no one could have 
detected how those words penetrated to the very 
depths of her soul. 

She never could recall what she said to Sarah 
after hearing of Dr. Emerson's betrothal. Sarah did 
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not remain long after putting her design into opera- 
tion. Fanny remembered vaguely having opened the 
door for Sarah, who bowed politely and passed out 
She then locked her door, as if to shut out further 
evils, and sat down with her hands clasped on top 
of her head, a favorite position when grieved or wor- 
ried. 

Stunned by the sudden annihilation of her new 
happiness, she paid no heed to time. She felt that she 
could never again be the same joyous Fanny Smythe 
of a few hours before. A knock on her door she 
did not answer. Then came Nellie's voice calling: 

"Fanny, dear Cousin Fanny." 

Fanny started. Harry had told the news and Nellie 
was calling her cousin. 

As she rose to open the door she caught a glimpse 
of herself in the mirror and settled back again in her 
chair. She must not let her white, distressed face 
be seen. 

Nellie knocked again, but receiving no response 

went away. 

Fanny had kept the flower Dr. Emerson gave her. 

Its beauty had faded and its petals were no longer 

fragrant, yet it remained dear to her. She took it 

now and carried it to a waste-basket, but when about 

to cast it in her fingers closed more firmly over its 

stem; she cherished it still. 
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'You are an innocent flower. Why should I throw 
you away as though you had helped to bring about my 
heartache?" Opening an old book she placed the 
flower between the leaves and closed it. 

She remembered the card and flowers Sarah had 
left; they would have to be taken to Nellie. After 
an hour's time she went to Nellie's door. 

No sooner had she entered Nellie's room than Nel- 
lie cried, "Cousin Fanny!" and a pair of soft arms 
were wound about her neck. They embraced in si- 
lence. Fanny's eyes were moist when they stood 
apart. Nellie was more demonstrative, more impul- 
sive than Fanny. Again she threw her arms around 
Fanny's neck, kissing her on each cheek. 

"How could you know we were cousins and not tell 
me?" 

"Mr. Emerson told you ?" 

"Yes, he told me to-day. You can't be as proud of 
Donald and me as we are of you, or you would have 
told us at once." 

"If you knew how my pulses quickened when you 
called me cousin you would know how delighted I am 
to be related to Donald and you." 

"You were too— oh, here is Donald ! Donald, greet 
your cousin." 

Donald took Fanny's hands in his, but could not 
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think of anything to say that would express the pleas- 
ure he felt. 

"Kiss Fanny/' 

Donald made no attempt to comply, but blushed furi- 
ously. 

"Donald/* Nellie declared, "you are a great, shy, 
awkward boy. He is overjoyed, Fanny." 

"I can't tell you. Miss Fanny, how pleased I am." 

"Call me Fanny, Donald ; it sounds more appropriate 
now ; 'Miss Fanny' makes me feel old." 

"How old are you ?" asked Nellie, "or don't you tell 
your age ?" 

"I am twenty-one." 

"Indeed! I am eighteen. I would have guessed 
your age to be nineteen — not over." 

"Mr. Emerson said he thought you were about twen- 
ty," said Donald, innocently. 

"What right has Mr. Emerson to discuss my age?" 

"Don't be severe with Mr. Emerson, Fanny ; he and 
I are good friends," Nellie remarked. "Stay for tea 
with us ; we will have it served in here." 

Fanny knew she could not eat. She desired to be 
alone. 

'Will to-morrow evening do as well ?" 

If you can't stay now we shall be glad to have you 
to-morrow evening, but I wanted to tell you about the 
jolly time we had this afternoon. Dr. Emerson and 
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Miss De Forest were with us. Miss De Forest is such 
a bright, pleasant g^rl ; the doctor's sweetheart, I think. 
We did not go far to-day, but all are going again to- 
morrow if the weather permits." Nellie talked on, un- 
conscious that every word was like a knife-thrust to 
Fanny. 

Before entering her room Fanny saw Dr. Emerson 
and Dr. Arthurs talking and laughing. She closed her 
door and locked it. She recalled a remark Sarah had 
made about the weather. ''People who are as happy 
as they won't mind a little rain." 

"Yes," she thought, "he is happy, and I am so mis- 
erable." 

She knelt down by a chair and buried her face in her 
hands. She was not praying, nor was she cr3ring, but 
she remained in that position a long time. At last 
she rose and pushed a chair to an c^en window. She 
sadly needed comfort, but to whom could she go? 

Like others who have been tortured by the trials 
and adversities that break suddenly into a serene and 
happy life, she preferred solitude. She tried to read, 
but her mind was not receptive and the book was put 
aside. There was only one thought that found lodg- 
ment in her mind, and that was the crushing intelli- 
gence Sarah had imparted that afternoon. 

The torturing Hours passed slowly by as Fanny sat 
at the open window, her faculties benumbed by over- 
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whelming despair. Dusky twilight gave way to deeper 
shadows. Faintly at first the stars shone here and there, 
but as the night came on they grew brighter and 
brighter, scintillating rays of light in the blue heav- 
ens. The stillness of midnight settled over the place, 
and Fanny remained at the window. 

Sleep was impossible. She watched a meteor leave 
its fiery track across the sky. 

Where, oh, where in all the broad expanse of space 
were her beloved parents? If only they could let her 
know that they could still sympathize with her! But 
no; the very stars seemed to taunt her with their 
sparkling coquetry. 

An overwhelming sense of loneliness and friendli- 
ness rushed over her. With her eyes to the stars, her 
tortured soul cried, "Father ! Mother ! Where are you 
to-night ? If you are watching over me you must know 
I am so unhappy. I was unwise to imagine Dr. Emer- 
son cared for me, but why did he not leave me alone? 
If only I had been more prudent and discerning; but I 
must have loved him almost from the time I first met 
him. He seemed so good and noble." 

On through the quiet night her sad reflections at- 
tended her, but the most protracted night will surren- 
der and vanish before the rising sun. The moon was 
fading the the stars were growing dim when her head 
rested on the window-sill. She had fallen into a light 
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sleep. Hearts do not often break when all that makes 
life happy vanishes ; we are compelled to live out our 
existence. We struggle along, burdened with grief, 
to a destiny that seems devoid of hope this side the 
grave and shrouded in mystery beyond it. We are 
carried along by a resistless power or agency which 
determines the future of the individual. 

Fanny awoke as the sun rose above the eastern hori- 
zon. It was yet too early for the occupants of the 
Home to be stirring, and she improved her mind for 
the trying ordeal she knew was before her. 

She could not help condemning Dr. Emerson for his 
share in the events that led up to her misery. "What 
right had he to encourage me to care for him ?" But 
reproach gradually gave way to more charitable re- 
flections. "Perhaps, after all, it was merely a feeling 
of kindness toward one whom misfortune had reduced 
to the ranks of wage-earners that prompted his at- 
tention. He may think I regard his consideration in 
a friendly spirit only. I must impress him with this 
notion, but I cannot continue as before. He has been 
very kind to me — ^and I only a stranger." 

Gradually Fanny's pride was aroused and became the 
controlling factor in shaping her course of action. "He 
shall never know," she thought, "how much I care. I 
will not be a traitor to myself by betraying my feel- 
ings. 
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Summoning all her force of character, she deter- 
mined to face the future bravely. She would see Dr. 
Emerson as little as possible, and when meetings were 
unavoidable she would be calmly indifferent. An hour 
and a half later, when he advanced to her with his usual 
"good morning," her heart failed her and conflicting 
emotions struggled for supremacy. 

Where was all the unconcern she had summoned? 
Why could she not keep the color from rushing to her 
cheeks? If she bowed with added reserve, it was lost 
sight of and more than counterbalanced by those tell- 
tale blushes which she could not control. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

When Sarah reached Fairview she very quickly re- 
ported to Mrs. Emerson that her cousin had taken 
Fanny out riding. That evening Dr. Emerson received 
a summons from his mother; she wished to see him 
alone. 

They entered the library, and the doctor closed the 
door. 

"John, is it possible you had one of the nurses out 
riding the other day?" 

Like a true American, Dr. Emerson answered the 
question by asking another. 

"Was there an)rthing wrong about taking Miss 
Smythe out riding?" 

"Yes, I think it is very wrong. I am told she is very 
pretty. She may be vain and imagine your attentions 
mean more than you intend she should." 

"She is pretty, but not vain, and I want her to un- 
derstand that my attentions mean a great deal." 

"John, I am distressed/' 

"Why, mother?" 

"You surely don't mean you care for a nurse, an ad- 
venturess, perhaps?" 
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''I will not stay to listen to abuse of Miss Smythe. 
You don't know her." 

''Don't go, John. Listen to me. Do you care so 
much?" 

"I love her." 

Mrs. Emerson wrung her hands. 

"This is awful! I should not have been so much 
surprised if Harry had told me he loved one of the 
nurses, but you, John ! Does she care for you ? But I 
need not ask that." 

"I think she does. I hope she does; but I am not 



sure." 
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^Not sure, as if ^will you marry her?" 

"If she loves me ; yes." 

Mrs. Emerson began to cry. 

"I am sorry, mother; you distress yourself need- 
lessly." 

"It is so hard to give you up, John." 

"Give me up? I am not going to die, and I shall 
not bring any one here of whom you disapprove. 
When we are married, as I hope to be, we can stay 
with Aunt Lucy until some other arrangements are 
made." 

"This is your home, you know that." 

"It is yours as long as you will stay in it." 

He rose to go. Mrs. Emerson went over to him and 
put her arms around his neck. 
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"Would it be very hard to give up Miss Smythe?" 

"Yes; very hard. She would have to reject me, and 
that would wreck my life." 

"You are to take Miss De Forest out to-morrow?" 

"Sarah placed me in a position where I was com- 
pelled to ask her or appear rude and embarrass her, 
which, of course, I wished to avoid." 

Dn Emerson remained with his mother until she 
suggested it was getting late and that he had better go. 

He was not surprised at his mother's opposition; he 
had expected it 

On the following morning no threatening storm im- 
paired the bright prospect for the day's drive. The 
weather was all that could be desired, and continued so 
throughout the day. 

At three o'clock Dr. Emerson, Miss De Forest, Harry 
and Nellie started again to drive to the glades. 

Fanny did not watch them drive away, as on the day 
before. She met Donald coming in after the party 
drove away, and said : 

"You are going home to-morrow, and I shall miss 
you so much." 

"I wish you would go home with us, Miss — Cousin 
Fanny. My people would be delighted to see you and 
make you happy." 

"Thank you, Donald, but I cannot go now." 

Fanny hesitated to make any promises to visit her 
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newly-found relatives until she received further proof 
that she would be welcome. Nellie and Donald were 
sincere, but she preferred to wait for evidence that the 
other members of the family really desired her to visit 
them. 

"You will visit us some time this summer?" he asked 
anxiously. 

"I will decide later, but you are kind to ask me." 

"I hope you will come. You are to take tea with us 
this evening?" 

"Yes." 

"I shall play billiards this afternoon. You may have 
a half-holiday." 

"It will be different when you are gone." 

"That's what I hate to think about. Jt will be shock- 
ing to know you are cooped up here and, perhaps, at- 
tending some cranky guy." 

Fanny smiled and Donald continued : 

1 shall speak to Dr. Emerson about you." 

^No, please do not," Fanny said in alarm. "It is 
not hard here for the nurses, as it is in some of the 
hospitals in the cities." 

"I wish you were not a nurse at all/* 

"Then we might never have met." 

"That's so ; on that account it is better that you atc 
a nurse, but I hope it will not be for long." 
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''La Montr' called a pale-looking convalescent, ''I 
thought you would join me in a game of billiards/' 

Donald joined the young man. 

Fanny went to her room and remained there until 
six o'clock, when, dressed for the occasion, she re- 
paired to Nellie's room for tea. As she neared the door 
mirthful laughter came from within. Donald was say- 
ing: 

"You don't know Nellie as I do or you wouldn't say 
that." 

Fanny felt ill at ease to find Harry also a guest. She 
had hoped, in her present worry, for a quiet evening 
with her cousins. 

"I knew you would be here promptly" Nellie said, 
"and everything is ready, waiting. I have dismissed 
the waiter and will serve the tea myself." 

The table was daintily arranged, and Nellie proved 
a charming hostess. The day's outing was credited for 
the appetites of Nellie and Harry. Donald's restored 
health was apparent in his keen relish, but the tempt- 
ing spread, though daintily prepared and served, was 
lost on Fanny, who made only a pretense of interest. 

"What a silent, serious young lady you are this 
evening," Harry said to Fanny, after she had been quiet 
some time. 

"I am consistent. It is well, however, that one other, 
not far away, can disguise his feelings with a show of 
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gayety, with the knowledge that Nellie and Donald are 
going home to-morrow/' she answered. 

Harry laughed, but was not in the least disconcert- 
ed ; instead, he turned to Nellie and said : 

"Why do you not stay longer, since Miss Smythe 
wishes it?" 

"I should love to stay longer, but all arrangements 
are made for our going to-morrow. Donald is anxious 
to get home. If Fanny would go with us we would 
gladly remain a few days until she could be ready; 
but she refuses to go." 

"You mustn't take Miss Smythe away just now" 
Harry emphasized the last word. 

Donald innocently asked : 

"Are you so busy?" 

"We need Miss Smythe in the Home." 

"That half-crazy duffer on the third story, the one 
with more lives than a cat, said the other day that when 
I left he wanted the nightingale — ^that is what he calls 
Fanny — ^as a private nurse. Now, if Dr. Emerson 
sends Cousin Fanny to nurse that freak I will con- 
sider it an injustice. I ask as a personal favor that he 
doesn't." 

Donald spoke so earnestly and with such warmth 
that the others laughed. 

"Doc* could hardly wish to inflict such punishment 
on Miss Smythe," Harry answered. 
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"May the fates avert a calamity so great I I hear 
that you sing, Fanny," Nellie said. ''Donald is very 
enthusiastic about your voice." 

"Couldn't we go to Mrs. Stone's to-night?" Harry 
asked. "I am sure Miss La Mont would like to hear. 
you sing." 

"I will gladly go if you will, Fanny," Nellie said. 

Fanny was about to consent, when Nellie added : 

"Perhaps we should intrude. Dr. Emerson told Miss 
De Forest he would not be at home this evening, as he 
was going to spend some time at Mrs. Stone's." 

Harry detected the doctor's purpose. He knew his 
brother desired to escape another well-laid plan of 
Sarah's. He would visit Mrs. Stone in order to 
avoid showing Miss De Forest through the Home, as 
Sarah had quietly asked him to do. He said: 

"Doc. will be there, but will be alone ; that I know. 
We shall not be intruding, I asure you." 

"I am sorry to disappoint you," Fanny said, "but I 
cannot go this evening." 

"Oh, Fanny, and this is my last opportunity to hear 
you sing for ever so long a time !" 

"Not to-night, Nellie. Mr. Emerson and Dr. Ar- 
thurs sing, and Mrs. Stone plays splendidly. Go I I 
know you will enjoy the evening." 

"Without you, Fanny?" 

"Yes ; I would rather not go." 
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Harry had not expected this. He looked searchingly 
in her face. She avoided looking at him and tried to 
appear calm, but he saw she was not herself. 

A red spot glowed on each cheek. Harry was per- 
plexed and wondered what troubled her. He said : 

*'I am sorry that you can't go with us. If there is 
some duty you have to attend to, I will have some 
one perform it for you." 

"If my absence detracts from the evening's pleasurci 
then I regret exceedingly that I cannot go.'* 

Fanny's tone was resolute, and she was urged no 
further. 

The next day was a busy one. Nellie and Fanny as- 
sisted Donald in packing up the varied assortment of 
useful and ornamental stuff he had accumulated dur- 
ing his sojourn at the Home, things so dear to a boy's 
heart. There were guns, fishing-rods and tennis rac- 
quets strung around the walls of his den. Indian clubs 
ornamented his mantel, and a miniature curiosity-shop 
burdened a cabinet and occupied a place of honor on 
the dresser. 

They were all packed finally, everything was in 
readiness and the carriage waiting to take them to 
the station. 

When the last "good-bye" was said Fanny turned 
away and entered the Home. Even her newly-found 
relatives were gone, a bright spot in her life that 
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would, perhaps, fade into a mere reminiscence. Never 
had she felt more alone than at that moment. 

Dr. Emerson saw her come in and met her in the 
hall. 

"Miss Smythe," he said, "a patient is coming the 
latter part of next week who wishes the services of a 
private nurse. You may have a vacation until she 



comes." 



"Yes, sir. You are kind." 

Fanny passed up the stairs. 

Dr. Emerson was somewhat disappointed; he had 
expected her to say something more. She could have 
asked about the new patient, but she had not even 
glanced at him. He entered his office in a troubled 
frame of mind. Reviewing the past few days, he tried 
to recall each word and act, fearing that he had in- 
advertently said something to oflfend. 

The book he had lent her Fanny handed to Harry 
with the request that he would return it to his brother. 

"I am pleased to be of service to you. Shall I say 
you wish him to bring you another?" he asked ro- 
guishly : 

"No ; tell him I enjoyed reading it very much.'* 

Harry knew there was something amiss between his 
brother and Fanny, but he was unable to fathom the 
trouble. He laid the book on Dr. Emerson's desk, re- 
peating Fanny's exact words. Contrary to his ex- 
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pectations, his brother glanced at the book and re- 
mained silent. 

For the first time in months Fanny did not attend 
services in the chapel on Sunday morning. 

Mrs. Stone glanced around several times, hoping 
she would come, as she had not seen her since the 
day Fanny went riding. 

Two others were disappointed by Fanny's absence. 

Dr. Emerson was early in his pew. Sarah and Miss 
De Forest were with him. 

Steven Blanchard also appeared at services, the first 
time for several months, and looked around expect- 
antly at every belated arrival. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

It was now apparent to Dr. Emerson that Fanny 
was avoiding him. He noticed her heightened color 
and the disquietude she vainly strove to hide whenever 
he suddenly met her. He devoted hours to silent 
meditation, but could not form the remotest idea of 
the cause of her changed manner. 

He expected that a number of the holidays he gave 
her would be spent with Mrs. Stone, and had called 
there every evening, only to be disappointed. 

Fanny longed to visit Mrs. Stone, but feared she 
could not summon enough courage to take part in the 
music that always engaged them part of the time. On 
answering a knock on her door one evening, she found 
Dr. Emerson. 

"I have a note for you from Mrs. Stone," he said. 
"I am going that way this evening, and if it requires 
an answer I shall be pleased to deliver it." 
"Thank you. Come in." 

Dr. Emerson entered and took the chair Fanny 
placed for him. 
After reading the note, she said : 
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^Please tell Mrs. Stone I will be over Wednesday 
afternoon/' 

Fanny's manner was formal. He rose to go. 

'Tfou soon tired. Miss Smythe, of your secluded 
spot in the woods." 

"I have not tired of it/' she answered. "I still go 
there." 

"I have stopped several times as I rode by and 
walked over to see if the entertaining lady of the 
house was at home, but always found the place de- 
serted, and left no card." 

Fanny directed her gaze toward the window ; at the 
same time Dr. Emerson's eyes wandered in the same 
direction. A small vase rested on the sill and held a 
solitary red rose. He saw the rose, and as his eyes 
met hers he said : 

"A duplicate of the one I gave you." 

A happy light momentarily drove the troubled ex- 
pression from her eyes as his words revived the scene 
in the doctor's office. His manner, too, was as it had 
been on the evening when he gave her the rose. 
Could it be true that, after all, he really cared for 
her? Possibly there was nothing between Miss De 
Forest and him, otherwise his manner would be dif- 
ferent. 

Then the various conflicting incidents flashed 
through her mind, and her hopeful thoughts subsided. 
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Dr. Emerson marked the changing countenance, and 
when the pleased look shone in her eyes he felt en- 
couraged and came nearer. 

"I have been waiting an opportunity to ask you to go 
riding or driving, as you prefer." 

"Thank you, but for the present I really prefer to 
devote my leisure time to reading." 

"You are fond of riding." 

Fanny could not controvert the assertion, and was 
silent. What should she say? As she tried to frame 
an answer she looked out of the window, one hand 
carelessly resting on the back of her chair. 

The doctor's hand gently closed over it. There was 
pleading in his voice as he said : 

"You will go?" 

For a brief moment all her sufferings were forgot- 
ten, and in fancy she saw herself once more urging 
Rex forward to greater speed, but her better nature 
quickly rebelled and the doctor was doomed to dis- 
appointment. 

She drew her hand from his and placed both hands 
behind her. A quick look of pain passed over her 
face as she turned to him for a moment with some- 
thing of entreaty in her eyes. 

"Why will you not go, Miss Sm)rthe?" 

Forced by the directness of his question, she said: 

"Please do not ask me ; I will not go." 



<( 
it 
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The utter failure of his efforts to reestablish their 
former delightful status annoyed and distressed him. 
He would be only too glad to rectify, so far as lay in 
his power, the trouble which so completely changed 
Miss Smythe." He was therefore prompted to ask : 
May I inquire the reason for your declining to en- 
gage in your favorite diversion and the cause of your 
avoiding me?" 

She could not answer and silently waited, she knew 
not for what. 

The very fact of her not answering convinced him 
that her avoidance was intentional. 

"I will not insist on an explanation which you 
prefer not to make. I will deliver your message." 

He turned and moodily left the room. 

Fanny sat down near a window, her usually bright 
face sad. The shadows grew longer and longer as she 
watched them dancing on the lawn. 

She had received a letter from Mrs. La Mont offer- 
ing her a home with them. 

She highly valued the tender regard that caused the 
offer, but could not bring herself to accept assistance 
in the guise of friendship. She promised, however, to 
visit them before the summer had gone. 

After a time Fanny fell into her old habit of spend- 
ing Wednesday afternoons and evenings with Mrs. 
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Stone. During these visits she assumed a light-hearted 
gayety which she did not feel. 

Bravely she strove to screen from the world the 
heartache that was consuming her. 

Fanny did not suspect how much Mrs. Stone's older 
and more experienced eyes detected. If her humor 
was capricious her hostess saw in it only more clearly 
a preconceived endeavor to appear gay and cheerful. 

Mrs. Stone had great regard for the doctor, yet she 
was aggrieved by what she firmly believed to be his 
pride, and to which she attributed the unmistakable 
coolness between the recently close friends. Neither 
of the young people had confided in her, and she hesi- 
tated to intrude in a matter sacred to their own hearts. 

One evening Fanny was unusually quiet; she had 
tired of the duplicity involved in the forced cheerful- 
ness she had assumed on her recent visits, and for a 
time was natural and unaffected. 

Mrs. Stone had been waiting for this turn, in which 
she perceived her opportunity, and she broke the si- 
lence by asking : 

"Will you not tell me what has been troubling you 
for the past few weeks?" 

Fanny was startled, but quickly recovered. She 
forced a laugh. 

"Do I look so melancholy or gloomy that you imag- 
ine something wrong?" 
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''Something is very wrong. You look so grave, and 
the last time you were here you could not eat. I hope 
you will take me into your confidence, dear; perhaps I 
can find some way to help you." 

Fanny had expected this and was prepared for 
it. She would not reveal to Mrs. Stone her awful 
mistake, her shattered hopes. Her lip quivered 
almost imperceptibly as she said : 

''I may be growing serious and thoughtful, and 
in proportion, may be overcoming the giddiness of 
youth." 

"She will not tell me," Mrs. Stone thought, but 
said: 

"May we not have some music?" 

"Play something, do!" Fanny requested, eager to 
escape further embarrassment. 

Dr. Emerson took frequent walks in the long June 
evenings and somehow Wednesday evenings found 
him wending his way along the road that led by Mrs. 
Stone's. 

The shades were never drawn, and the occupants 
of the parlor could be plainly seen from the road. He 
stopped spellbound one evening when he discovered 
Steven Blanchard was in the parlor. 

He would not believe it possible that Steven had in 
any measure supplanted him, for whatever was the cause 
of his disfavor with "Miss Sm)rthe," he believed she 
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could not be influenced by Steven — ^yet the lovelorn 
fear what the favored despise. 

His walk back to the Home was robbed of every 
pleasure by the knowledge of Steven's attentions to 
Fanny. He was relieved when he saw Fanny later 
coming to the Home alone. 

Twice Steven Blanchard dropped in to spend the 
evening at Mrsi Stone's, but his manner was so changed 
and polite that Fanny was constrained to view his past 
presumption charitably, and hoped in her character- 
istic way that his conduct in future would be manly. 
He did not offer to escort her to the Home, much to 
her relief, for she would have been compelled to re- 
fuse him. 

On another Wednesday evening, when passing Mrs. 
Stone's, Dr. Emerson saw Fanny alone in the parlor. 
He stopped at the main walk, debating whether to go 
in or not. His wounded pride ruled, and he walked 
on. A short distance farther was a path that con- 
verged with the main walk to the steps of the veranda. 
He halted at this path and looked back. Fanny was 
standing in full view before a landscape painting, in- 
tently studying its beauties. 

He debated again, but this time his heart ruled and 
he walked up to the front door. He di3 not enter 
without announcing himself, as was his custom, but 
rang the bell. The maid who answered said : 
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"Mrs. Stone is not at home." 

"Then I will call on Miss Smythe." 

Fanny heard the step and was apprehensive when 
she saw Dr. Emerson. 

"Good evening, Miss Sm)rthe; Mrs. Stone not at 
home?" 

"No, sir; Mrs. Emerson sent for her, and she went 
over to your home." 

He was surprised that she had left a visitor. 

Fanny, who surmised the cause of his look of won- 
der, explained: 

"Mrs. Stone would not go unless I consented to re* 
main some time and play on the piano." 

He stood beside her. 

"What is there in this picture that so interests you?" 

"The scenery and people, principally the people," 
she answered. 

"Really! You left the people of New York for 
scenery?" 

"How can I impress him with my indifference?" 
she thought. "I must act my part well this time." 
She turned toward him smiling. 

"Some people are more interesting than others," she 
said. 

"You are right! I know some people who are not 
at all engaging ; then I know others," he added slowly, 
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and looking at her significantiy, ''who are very inter- 
esting." 

His manner and tone indicated clearly that he had 
propped up his courage for another effort. 

"Oh — ^why, of course !" Fanny said confusedly and 
turned to the picture. 

"Now, why did I thoughtlessly answer like that?" 
she asked herself. 

Something inspired the doctor with hope. Was it 
her shy manner, or something he read in her eyes ? 

Possibly it was her silence, during which she men- 
tally deplored her incautious remark. However, he 
felt more cheerful just then than he had for many a 
day. 

"I was about to start for the Home when you came 
in ; I will go at once." 

Fanny turned without looking at him and advanced 
to the piano. She had placed her hat on it. 

He moved forward hastily, took her hat and hung it 
on the corner of a picture, high above her reach. 

"Please don't be in a hurry, and excuse my method 
of prolonging your stay." 

"But I ought to go now." 

"Why?" 

"It is getting dark." 

"I will walk over with you." 



"I must insist on returning ^lont.** 
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"Alone ! You shall not avoid me so easily." 

She walked to the farthest chair and sat down. 

Dr. Emerson sat down on the piano stool and ran 
his fingers oyer the keys, meanwhile thinking hard and 
fast of how to conceive a way to break down the 
mysterious barrier that separated them. After a while 
he swung around. 

"Have you heard from Donald or Miss La Mont?" 
he asked. 

"Yes, sir ; I received several letters from Nellie and 
Donald ; also one from my aunt. She feels very grate- 
ful to you for Donald's recovery." 

"I think the nurse deserves a share of the credit. 
By the way, Donald was rather a sentimental boy when 
he first came, wasn't he?" 

Fanny inferred that he knew of Donald's proposal, 
and she was about to speak of it, but desisted, as she 
feared to enter upon so personal a topic. 

"I liked Donald from the first," she said, "although 
he was peevish and fretful. What a pessimist he was 
when he first came to the Home! As his health im- 
proved his disposition changed to that of a light- 
hearted boy." 

"The state of health exerts an influence on the tem- 
perament," the doctor answered. 

"Shortly after Donald came I tried to divert his 
thoughts from himself, and called his attention to the 
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beautiful view to be had from his windows. He turned 
his face slowly toward me and said, 'Miss Fanny, you 
will do me a kindness if you never mention scenery to 
me again. The beauties of nature that people rave 
about make me weary.' The woods and hills and val- 
leys were left severely alone after that, but a few even- 
ings before he left he called me to look at a magnifi- 
cent sunset. His face looked so bright as he asked, 
'Did you ever see an3rthing finer than those hills and 
that sky ? Grand world we live in !' " 

"You find the scenery about here attractive?" the 
doctor asked. 

"I? Oh, yes," she answered. "It is certainly a 
good field for artists and poets; these hills and val- 
leys should attract many of them." 

"I thank you in behalf of the hills and valleys, but 
hope we may be spared the poetis," he said. 

Fanny forced a smile. She was growing nervous. 
If Mrs. Stone would only come in she would insist on 
her going over to the Home with them. 

She seemed to feel rather than see that he studied 
her intently. She took up a book and turned the 
pages. 

"Is that a scientific book?" he asked. 

"No, sir ; it is a novel." 

"Whenever I see one of Spencer's or Huxley's works 
I am reminded of a scene that particularly impressed 
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me with its dissimilar features. On one hand were 
copies of Spencer and Huxley that appeared to have 
just been used, and on the other a combination of 
things unlike what one would expect a reader of Spen- 
cer and Huxley to be interested in. There was a 
dainty tea table, with an elaborate display of fine 
china, arranged with a precision and nicety that a stu- 
dent of ponderous problems would scarcely be cred- 
ited with." 

Tou say you saw the table?" she asked. 

^Yes ; one of our nurses had been missing for some 
time. I asked Miss Best to see if she were in her 
room. Miss Best opened the door and I, fearing some- 
thing wrong, followed her in, but the nurse was peace- 
fully sleeping in a chair," he said. 

Fanny was confused and blushed. 

"I thought some one reported my absence from the 
dining-room that evening," she said. 

"Did Miss Best not tell you we were in your room?" 
he asked her. 

"No, sir; she never mentioned it." 

Fanny studied the pattern of the carpet. As the 
doctor did not break a prolonged silence, she glanced 
up at him. Their eyes met and each smiled. Fanny 
rose hurriedly. 

"Doctor, I must go at once !" she said. 

He looked at his watch. 
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"No need to hurry; it is not nine o'clock," he an- 
swered. 

"Please let me have my hat. I prefer to go now." 

Dr. Emerson detected a sadness in her voice. 

'Sing something before you go," he pleaded. 

'Sing!" she thought. "Impossible!" She did not 
answer. 

"Please," he implored. 

"I will play instead." 

"Very well — something lively," he said. 

Did he say lively? Well, he had his wish. Her fin- 
gers flew over the keys. 

Fanny's counterfeit carelessness and vivacity, re- 
quiring extreme strain of mind and intense effort, re- 
sulted in nervous tension and excitement. When she 
finished playing her eyes were unusually bright. 

Fanny did not know that the doctor discerned her 
efforts to appear what she was not. Underneath her 
gayety he knew there was a sorrow. While she played 
he examined the music in the cabinet. He placed a 
piece before her on the piano. 

"You dashed that tune off as though you view life 
in its brightest phases. Make life a little brighter ior 
me by singing the song you sang when you and I were 
here before." 

He passed around to the side of the piano, where he 
leaned one elbow on the instrument and covertly 
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watched the play of Fanny's emotions as she essayed 
to perform the task before her. 

She played the introduction, but dared not venture 
further. Should she attempt it? No, not yet. As if 
to gain confidence, she began again with the prelude, 
with no better result. Not yet. 

She played it a third time. "No use to try," she 
told herself. "I should fail." 

She knew she would lose her self-control. Her 
heart was throbbing and her courage ebbing away. 

"Do you mind very much if I do not sing this even- 
ing?" she asked. 

There was pathos in her voice, as she arose from 
the piano. 

Dr. Emerson was in a confused dilemma. If he 
only knew what was wrong, how eagerly he would 
help her. She tried to say something in explanation, 
but failed and remained silent. In an instant he had 
both her hands in his. She attempted to free them. 
He only held them more firmly. 

"I don't mind your not singing," he said, "but I do 
mind your struggling to be brave and trying to hide 
your sorrow. You are not yourself; you have grown 
pale. What is troubling you ? Tell me." 

"Please let go of my hands," she said. 

"Tell me what is worrying you — do." 

He was tenderly solicitous. 
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"No ; I will not tell you," her traitor tongue replied. 

"Then you admit you are distressed about some- 
thing," he answered. 

No sooner had she uttered the words that implied 
an admission of trouble than she regretted her lack of 
caution. 

Perhaps he knew the truth ! Would he follow up his 
advantage and compel her to tell how much she cared 
for him, as he had already secured one admission? 
She rebuked herself for her blunder. Rallying her 
powers, she nerved herself against further weakness. 
He still held her hands. 

"Let go my hands this instant ! If you do not leave 
me alone I will leave the Home at once !" she cried. 

"Fanny !" 

His voice, vibrant with emotion, his face pale, he 
gave way for one brief moment to the overwhelming 
despair which could find utterance only in the involun- 
tary mention of the name he loved. 

Her words destroyed his hopes and laid waste the 
radiant future his fond heart had so often pictured. A 
paroxysm of extreme anguish overpowered and ren- 
dered him hopeless. 

The sense that she was lost to him dulled all other 
consciousness. His look of grief awed Fanny into 
silence. Something in his tone fell on her heart. 
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"Does he— oh, can it be possible he loves me, too?" 
she asked herself. 

Cruel fate, that caused them to meet I 

He took down her hat and gave it to her, and in a 
measured voice that clearly indicated suppressed agpi- 
tation, he said: 

"Pardon my familiar use of your Christian name; 
I did not intend it. Do not leave the Home on my ac- 
count. I will do as you ask — ^leave you alone. Be as- 
sured you will have no further cause to complain. I 
can't permit you to go to the Home alone to-night. 
After this, please go back earlier." 

Fanny's heart was too full to speak. 

They walked to the Home in silence, except for a 
few commonplace remarks. Once Fanny made a mis- 
step. Dr. Emerson took her hand and placed it 
through his arm, but not a word was spoken. 

The thought that she would visit her cousins trou- 
bled him, for they might persuade her to remain away. 
Similar disquieting thoughts occupied his mind and 
made him acutely conscious of what his life would be 
were she to pass out of it. 

A feeling of commiseration and sympathy for the 
lady to whom he was betrothed came to Fanny, She 
regarded him disloyal to Miss De Forest 

How could she think otherwise ? 
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'How Miss De Forest must love him!" But this 
thought seemed to contract her heart; she would try 
not to think of it. 

Dr. Emerson left her at the door and went to his 
own home. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

"I HAVE been thinking, John " Mrs. Emerson 

said when she had closed the door of the library and 
they were alone. 

Thinking isn't a bad habit." 

'No; I mean I have been thinking considerably 
about your getting married. Do not be too hasty in a 
matter of such extreme importance as the selection of 
a wife. Remember, she will be a life's companion, and 
you should give the matter thoughtful deliberation." 

"The only matter in which I have been too precipi- 
tate was in my assurance that Miss Sm}rthe cared for 
me," he answered. 

"You don't mean that she refused you?" asked his 
mother. 

Mrs. Emerson possessed a kind and S3rmpathetic 
heart. What she really intended to tell him was that, 
rather than have her dear son John leave home when 
married, she would receive Fanny as a daughter for 
his sake. 

"Not exactly refused me," he answered, "but it 
amounts to about the same thing. She gave me to un- 
derstand that I am to pay her no attentions/' 
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"Incomprehensible !" exclaimed Mrs. Emerson. "She 
is acting her part well !" 

"Miss Smythe is too true a girl to act other than as 
she feels. She meant just what she said." 

"How could any girl help loving you, John?" she 
asked. "You are handsome, intellectual, have a good 
position socially as well as " 

Dr. Emerson smiled as he interrupted her. 

"Such compliments coming from any other than a 
mother would mean more." 

"You do not appreciate your own worth. Your 
standard is so high that you make most men appear 
small." 

"Well, mother, I think most people are not aware of 
my great superiority. Please don't mention it." 

"It seems impossible to me that a nurse girl would 
decline to receive your addresses," she said. 

"A nurse girl would, if she felt so inclined, as well 
as any other young lady," replied the doctor. 

"Don't you think you could love Miss De Forest?" 
she asked in a manner that left no doubt as to her 
choice. 

"No ; I am sure I couldn't," he answered. 

"You have never tried very hard." 

"That is a remarkable argument, mother. If I am 
really a man of such high standard as you seem to 
think, how could I transfer my affections so easily? 
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There is only one woman for me, and if I do not get 
her I will never marry/' 

"You remember, John, I told you not to take that 
girl into the Home when Dr. Clark wrote you. I must 
have had a presentiment that she would cause trouble." 

"I am very glad I engaged her. Since she came into 
my life I have experienced a new existence, compared 
with which my past is a destitute memory. If she is 
lost to me my future will be a blank." 

Mrs. Emerson sighed. This was a new trouble she 
had not expected. She had never seen Fanny, but de- 
termined now to learn more of her without delay. 

She attended the Episcopal church in C , but to 

encourage the small congregation at the chapel, as she 
explained to her visitors, she attended services there 
Dti the following Sunday morning, along with the doc- 
tor and Miss De Forest. 

As the congregation passed out. Dr. Emerson noted 
ihe length of time it took his mother to arrange a little 
cape about her shoulders, put away her glasses and 
pick up her h)rmnbook. He knew his mother was wait- 
ing for Fanny to pass down the aisle and out of the 
chapel. 

She bowed to Mrs. Stone. Fanny, noting the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Stone's attention, looked across and met 
such a searching look from a pair of blue-gray eyes — 
so like another pair of eyes she knew — surmounted by 
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a wealth of snow-white hair, that her own brown ones 
opened a little wider. She felt assured that this lady 
was Mrs. Emerson; but why that scrutinizing look? 

"If she is displeased, and thinks I have encouraged 
her son, she will have no cause to be offended again," 
Fanny thought, as she passed down the aisle. 

The first moment Mrs. Emerson was alone with her 
son she said: 

"Miss Smythe is a beautiful girl, but I didn't think 
you would fall in love with a pretty face." 

"You don't know her, therefore you are not capable 
of judging. She has personal charms, but her great 
attraction is her character." 

"Should I ever have opportunity to know more of 
her, you must be satisfied with a mother's critical judg- 
ment, based upon her true worth. You can't expect 
me to see her through your eyes," she answered. 

He hoped she would have such opportunity, and had 
no fear of the result. 

When Fanny and he were thrown together at the 
Home he never addressed her except when circum- 
stances made it positively necessary. Her presence ap- 
parently was a matter of perfect indifference to him. 

There was never a word or an act to betray the fact 
that her image was shrined in his heart. She was the 
only woman he could ever love with all a man's true 
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devotion, yet he was perforce compelled to remain si- 
lent. 

One bright thought cheered the irksome sameness 
of the weary weeks for Fanny. It was the anticipated 
visit to her cousins in Vermont. 

Mr. La Mont's family was at the seashore, but ex- 
pected to be home in August. 

One Wednesday evening as Fanny was about to leave 
Mrs. Stone's she was prevented by a sudden and un- 
expected shower. It lasted only half an hour, but twi- 
light was deepening and a dark night was almost a 
certainty. 

"If you will not stay all night, Fanny,'' Mrs. Stone 
said, "I must go over with you. I can get the doctor 
or Harry to come back with me." 

"Do not think of it," said Fanny. "I will hurry 
over, and, knowing the way so well, I will not be the 
least bit timid." 

"Here comes Steven Blanchard, driving," said Mrs. 
Stone. "He will take you over." 

"No, I must not go with him," Fanny replied. 

"Why not?" 

"I really do not care for his society," Fanny an- 
swered. 

"Oh, well, just this once will matter very little." 

"Dr. Emerson asked me not to encourage him, and 
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if I go with Mr. Blanchard it may have the effect I 
wish to avoid." 

"Stay all night then," said Mrs. Stone. 

"I cannot do that; some one would be out hunting 
for me," replied Fanny. 

"Let Steven drive you over. The roads are muddy — 
not fit for walking. See ! He is coming this way." 

Steven took in the situation at a glance as he came 
up the walk. 

"I will take you to the Home, Miss Sm)rthe, if you 
will permit me," he said. 

Fanny hesitated, then said: 

"I do not care to put you to the trouble of crossing 
to the other side. It is not late." 

"I am going to that side in any event," Steven an- 
swered, observing her hesitancy, which gave him hope. 

"Yes, Fanny," persisted Mrs. Stone, "you had bet- 
ter accept Mr. Blanchard's kindness." 

Reluctantly Fanny said, "Good night," and walked 
down the path with Steven to the buggy. 

The exultant triumph beaming in Steven's eyes was 
not observable in the obscure light of the late evening. 

Mrs. Stone did not know Steven as Dr. Emerson 
did. She had a double purpose in sending Fanny over 
with him. She believed if others were courteous and 
attentive, and particularly Steven Blanchard, against 
whom he had cautioned Fanny, the doctor might be 
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made to feel that there was danger in delay. She be- 
lieved he cared for Fanny, but had been influenced 
against her by his people, and also deterred from 
speaking by his own pride. 

Neither Steven nor Fanny spoke for some time. She 
shrank back in her comer of the buggy, her discom- 
fort increased by the triumphant expression with which 
Steven regarded her, and when by chance her eyes en- 
countered his, the old feeling of aversion rose within 
her. 

"Miss Smythe, I am going away from C soon," 

he said at last. 

"Are you going to stay?'* she asked. 

"I have secured a situation with a firm in Boston," 
he answered. 

This was not true, although he had made applica- 
tion for work and had obtained the promise of a posi- 
tion. All Steven's business ventures thus far had been 
failures. 

1 am very glad," Fanny said. 
^Glad that I am going away, or glad that I have a 
position?" he asked. 

"Glad for your sake, Mr. Blanchard, that you have 
secured a position. I imagine a man feels dissatisfied 
without occupation." 

"Oh, I don't know about that; if one has enough 
money he can rub out time pretty well," he answered. 
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Steven had not found it irksome to remain idle for 
the past year. 

"You are turning oflf the road/' Fanny said in sur- 
prise. 

"Yes; that stretch of road is so muddy after rain. 
This one comes in back of the Home." 

She did not doubt his statement. 

"Miss Smythe," he said, "tell me something about 
yourself, where you lived, who your parents were and 
how you came to be here." 

"I would rather not talk of myself," she answered. 
"Anything so personal would prove very uninteresting 
to you." 

Glancing toward him, she found him looking at her 
with an intentness that was confusing. 

"Have you refrained from telling Dr. Emerson, 
and for the same reason?" 

Fanny did not like his tone; his movements were 
quick and nervous. 

She did not answer. They drove on in silence. As 
a sudden thought occurred to her, she looked around in 
the dark. 

"Are we not past the Home?" she anxiously in- 
quired. 

"There is no cross-road leading to the Home from 
this one. This road is over fifteen miles around. It 
will be late before we get back," he answered. 
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Her heart began to beat in an agony of dread. 

"Mr. Blanchard, you do not mean it !" 

''You will find I do mean it. I have stood aloof for 
weeks and months; that is done with now." 

He gloated over the advantage gained. 

At first she was too bewildered to speak. She could 
only look about her with apprehension and dread. 

"What shall I do?*' she asked in distress. "Please 
take me back 1" 

"Fanny," he said familiarly, "you have driven me 
to extremes." 

"I am almost a stranger to you ; propriety prohibits 
the calling of strangers by their Christian names." 

"If I have offended you, Miss Smythe, I will make 
amends," he answered. 

"Can you imagine a course like this will win my re- 
spect?" 

After a pause, he said : 

"Miss Smythe, you don't understand me. I mean 
to make you my wife." 

Fanny sat dumb with astonishment. 

That she would accept the honor without hesitation 
he did not doubt; it was inconceivable to think she 
would decline to become Mrs. Blanchard. His moth- 
er's anger — ^well, he was desperate and must outwit 
the doctor at once. With him it was now or never. 

"I regret, Mr. Blanchard, that you have not spared 
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yourself, because you compel me to say that I will 
never marry you." 
For a time Steven was confused with astonishment 

"You would marry Dr. Emerson if he asked you/' 

he broke out with suppressed rage and jealousy. "Well, 

we will drive on." 
"If you knew me better you would understand the 

futility of trying to coerce me into marrying you. If 

you will take me back at once I promise not to tell 

any one about this affair," she said. 

Steven was sullen and stubbornly drove on. She 

made an effort to jump out, but Steven prevented her 

and drew her down to the seat again. He held both 

her wrists in his hand. 

"Let me go!" she said in an agitated tone, flashing 
an indignant look at him. 

She struggled to free her hands. 

"It is unmanly for you to act in this manner," she 

said. "You should remember this is also an offense to 

Mrs. Stone, who is responsible for my accepting your 

offer to drive me to the Home." 

"I will turn back if you will go to Dr. Neil's and 
marry me at once," he said. 

"Turn back, Mr. Blanchard," she commanded. 

"To be married?" 

"I will consider on the way back," she said. 

He stopped his horse and turned toward her. 

"See here !" he cried, "you can't trifle with mc. Do 
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you mean to marry me and say nothing about this trip 
if I turn back r 

"Turn back !" she repeated. 

He held her wrists still firmer. 

"To be married?" 

He leaned toward her till his handsome face was 
very near. 

As calmly as she could with a throbbing heart she 
said: 

"I cannot marry you ; it is impossible." 

He leaned back in his corner again and the horse 
was started off at a rapid pace. 

"Then we drive on !" he said. 

At these startling words her anger changed to fear. 
Again she struggled to free her hands. 

"Will you attempt to jump out if I let your hands 
go?" he asked. 

"No," she answered. 

He released her hands. After a while he said : 

"You would not entertain the feelings against me 
that you do if Dr. Emerson had not prejudiced you." 

"You said that before," Fanny answered. "Is there 
any reason why Dr. Emerson should prejudice any one 
against you?" 

"No ; nothing that is any of his d — d business," he 
said. 

"You are ungentlemanly to use such language!" 
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you possess one spark of honor I can appeal to, let me 
go back at once, and — : — " 

"Not if I know it," Steven answered. "We will 
drive all the way around. I don't care if it is midnight 
when we get back." 

Fanny knew it was useless to plead further. She 
was not sure Steven was telling the truth even about 
the road they were on. 

"I have no faith in you," she told him. 

He laughed in a taunting manner. 

"How shall I convince you that I am serious?" he 
asked. 

"By sparing me attentions that are disagreeable," re- 
torted Fanny. 

She tried to think of some plan of escape. Sud- 
denly she sat up straight. When Mary Best drove 
home she went below the Home to take another road. 
Possibly it was the same road they were on. Mary 
had described her home as an old-fashioned red brick 
house not far from the road. Mrs. Best was ill, and 
their house would be lighted, no matter how late the 

hour. Fanny peered eagerly forward, straining her 
eyes in the darkness. 

Steven exulted over the fact that Dr. Emerson 
would be worried, at all events. If he could only cause 
Fanny to lose her position she might listen to him. 

Steven's regard for Fanny was as sincere as his na- 
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ture permitted. When he first met her his purpose was 
to win her as he had others, and his utter failure to 
impress her, and finally her avoidance, he charged to 
the doctor's intermeddling. 

The more he saw of Fanny the more he resolved that 
he would make her his wife, and when she flatly re- 
fused him his pride was stung and his jealousy 
aroused. 

He knew he had done a bold and daring act to drive 
off without her consent, but before taking her back he 
would compel her to promise that she would not tell 
that she had been taken against her wishes. 

Fanny was almost in despair and leaned back against 
the cushions. She closed her eyes to rest them after 
straining them in search of the light she failed to see, 
but when she opened them again and saw a dim light 
away in the distance her heart gave a leap. She ceased 
to answer Steven when he addressed her, and he be- 
came quiet. 

They were drawing nearer the light. 

Fanny glanced at Steven, wondering if he would no- 
tice the house and be guarded. 

Steven sat with dark and menacing countenaftice. 
They were so far from the Home that he had ceased 
to be watchful. He gave no heed to the house. His 
jealousy was so absorbing it claimed his whole atten- 
tion. Fanny's evident preference for Dr. Emerson was 
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intolerable. Just how he conceived the fancy that 
Fanny cared for Dr. Emerson he was unable to deter- 
mine, but that idea had become firmly fixed in his 
jealous mind. 

They were almost opposite the house. 

Fanny's heart throbbed so violently she feared Ste- 
ven would notice her agitation, even in the dark. She 
removed a hat pin from her hat without attracting his 
notice. When in front of the house, with a quick 
movement she sent her hat flying to the far side of the 
road. 

"My hat is off, Mr. Blanchard," she cried. 

Suspecting nothing wrong, Steven drew rein and 
stepped down to recover the hat. 

Fanny was out with a bound that would have 
brought laurels to a trained athlete. 

"Mary Best ! Help !" she called. 

In a twinkling Steven had her by the wrist, trying 
to get his hand over her mouth. 

A shaft of light swept across the road and revealed 
to the middle-aged man who appeared in the open 
doorway a man and woman struggling in the road. 

Fanny managed once more to call "Mary!" as she 
twisted her head and her mouth was partially uncov- 
ered. 

"This is my insane wife," Steven explained, "who 
imagines some one is running away with her." 
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"Insane, is she?" 

Steven got a tremendous thump on the arm from 
Mary Best's fist. She had followed her father out. 

Steven smothered an oath. 

"She is my wife," he said, "and is not responsible 
for " 

Mary placed her arm around Fanny. 

"She is Miss Fanny Smythe, and you will have to 
answer to Dr. Emerson for your conduct." 

Steven, realizing that he was balked, became fearful 
for his own safety, and jumped into the buggy and 
dashed off in the darkness. 

Fanny was almost prostrated. She went into the 
house and as briefly as possible explained Steven's be- 
havior. 

Mary proposed to make her some tea. Fanny rcT 
fused the tea, but took a little of the wine Mr. Best 
offered her. 

She was exhausted by so much excitement, and 
wanted rest. Mary took her to a room scantily fur- 
nished, but the meagre appointments were neat and 
tidy. 

In her nervous and excited state sleep was impos- 
sible for hours, and it was long after midnight before 
Fanny dozed away into an uneasy slumber, but she 
did not waken until eight o'clock. 
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Mary's mother was convalescing, and it was decided 
that Mary should drive Fanny to the Home. 

Fann/s hat was forgotten the night before and the 
rain had ruined it. Mary provided one of her own 
hats, that was not unbecoming to Fanny. 

It was after nine o'clock when they drove away. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Wednesday evenings always found Dr. Emerson in 
fancy, if not in person, in the little parlor where he 
knew Fanny was a visitor. He had, on several of these 
midweek evenings, been on the point of directing his 
steps thither, but something stayed him and he usu- 
ally contented himself by remaining at the Home 
until he knew Fanny had returned. On this particular 
evening he was concerned because of the rain. He 
knew it would be dark before Fanny could return 
and he hoped she would remain over night. 

How was he to know? 

The rain ceased and he marked the time it would re- 
quire to walk from Mrs. Stone's, but Fanny did not ap- 
pear. Nine o'clock came, and he tried to assure him- 
self that Mrs. Stone had prevailed on her to stay. 

Somehow he required more certainty, and a few min- 
utes later he was wending his way to the spot where 
his thoughts preceded him. 

As he approached the house the lights were still 
brightly burning, thereby apparently indicating that 
Mrs. Stone had a visitor, and he was inclined to re- 
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trace his steps, but as he stood and looked in through 
the window he saw Mrs. Stone alone and apparently 
in deep meditations. Her attitude gave no token of 
the presence of another and he immediately went to 
the door. 

Mrs. Stone plainly manifested uneasiness when she 
recognized her visitor. That he came directly irom the 
Home was certain. 

Why should he come at so late an hour and over a 
dampy muddy road, unless to show his displeasure 
over Fanny's return with Steven. She was uneasy, 
yet pleased; perhaps her opportunity to reason had 
come. The moment was ripe for her delicate inter- 
ference, but she had a rude awakening from her hope- 
ful dream when he asked : 

"Where is Miss Smjrthe?" 

"She left here an hour ago to return to the Home." 

The doctor looked serious. He quickly said : 

"She has not returned to the Home, nor was she on 
the way, as I came directly from there." 

Mrs. Stone was alarmed. Her sense of triumph in 
arousing a feeling of jealousy in the doctor gave way 
to one of guilt in being the cause of Fanny's being 
placed under the protection of Steven. 

Dr. Emerson because impatient at her silence; he 
could scarcely preserve his equanimity. 

"Why did she walk to the Home on a night like this? 
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She has evidently tried to cross the fields in order to 
avoid the muddy road." Mrs. Stone reluctantly an- 
swered : 

"She did not walk, she rode away with Steven 
Blanchard. I persuaded her to let Steven take her over 
in his buggy. Surely they have arrived before this." 

"You mean — " said Dr. Emerson, looking at Mrs, 
Stone with a startled expression. "You don't mean 
that she drove off with Steven Blanchard!" 

"Yes, I insisted on her going over with him rather 
than have her go alone. I know you don't like Steven, 
but he is very attentive to Fanny, and I believe he loves 
her." 

Mrs. Stone not only knew that the doctor had won 
the affections of her noble-hearted friend, but she also 
felt certain that this attachment was returned. She 
could not forego the occasion to impart the knowleclge 
of rivalry, in the hope that it would break down the 
supposed barrier of pride and influence. 

"Take this chair." 

Dr. Emerson had been walking to and fro across 
the floor. 

"Steven is a rascal," he said with bitterness. 

"It is strange she is not at the Home before this," 
Mrs. Stone said, "but they may have gone for a drive. 
Fanny is a sensible girl and will not go far. She has 
probably returned before this." 
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Mrs. Stone was now very much alarmed, although 
she did not betray it. 

"Where are you going, John?" 

"Back to the Home." 

"If Fanny has returned will you come this way and 
tell me?" she asked. 

"If she has returned I will advise you in some way," 
he answered. 

When he entered the Home he soon ascertained that 
Fanny had not returned. He sat down in the lower 
office to wait. 

Slowly the hours dragged along, the office clock 
chimed the hour of midnight, and no word of Fanny 
yet. He attempted to divert his thoughts by undertak- 
ing to complete the copy for a new pamphlet, but he 
found work impossible. 

His fevered mind conjured up alarming fancies. The 
air of the room was stifling, and he went out on the 
veranda. The night was still heavily overcast. He 
paced up and down for a half-hour, then returned to 
the office. 

One — two o'clock and still no tidings. 

The hours added to his agony, and his usually placid 
face became pale and careworn ; his habitual compos- 
ure deserted him, and he became extremely restless. 

As the face of Steven Blanchard rose in his mind 
his breath came quick, his eyes gave out a strange 
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light; hard lines showed about the mouth as his lips 
closed still more firmly. 

He left the room and again walked on the veranda. 
Back and forth he nervously paced with uncovered 
head, the cool night air relieving his heated brow. 

As the curtain of thick clouds now overshadowed 
the world, even so his heart was weighed down. 

There came a flash of lightning, a roll of distant 
thunder, and then followed the patter of big drops of 
rain. 

At every sound he stopped and listened. At last, 
worried by the sound of his own steps, he went back 
to the office. Throwing himself heavily into a chair, 
he folded his arms on his desk and leaned his head 
down. He suffered as only a man with a strong and 
noble nature can. 

About eleven o'clock that day Mary and Fanny 
drove around to the side of the Home. While Mary 
tied the horse Fanny entered the building. 

Dr. Emerson saw them through the window as they 
drove up through the grounds, and, waiting until he 
heard Fanny enter, he opened the office door and stood 
just opposite in the hall. 

Fanny stopped and they looked at each other, but 
neither spoke. Fanny knew it was her duty to make 
an explanation, but knew not what held her back. 

If he had approached or spoken to her she would 
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have told all and asked his protection from Steven, 
whom she now despised, but he did neither. 

In distress of mind she ascended the stairs. 

When Mary came in she went at once to Dr. Emer- 
son and explained the cause of Fanny's absence. 

The firm, set look left his face, but instead there 
came that of anger. Twice his mouth twitched ner- 
vously, but he merely asked at what time they had 
reached her home. 

Mary rose to go, and he inquired: 

'When are you coming back, Miss Best?" 

1 thought of coming next week, but I am really 
needed at home at least two weeks longer," she an- 
swered. 

"Then why not remain as long as you are needed?" 
asked the doctor. 

With some reluctance she said : 

'Father isn't working." 

Tour salary will go on while you are away/' the 
doctor told her. 

1 didn't know that was the rule," she said. 

'It is not a rule ; we are governed by circumstances." 

Mary's face brightened. 

"Thank you," she said and went to tell the good 
news to Fanny. 

She would have been surprised indeed had she 
known her salary would be paid by Dr. Emerson him- 
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self, as the rules forbade the payment of wages to 
absentees. 

"Aren't you going home for luncheon to-day, Doc. ?" 
inquired Harry, who had been unusually quiet all 
morning. 

"No ; I took luncheon here. I want to avoid ques- 
tions that may be asked about my absence last night." 

"Mother thinks you were up all night with a pa- 
tient, and I encouraged that belief,'* Harry said. 

"I am going to take a long walk in the fresh air to 
regain my spirits," said the doctor. 

He took his hat and went out. 

Sympathetic eyes watched the doctor pass down 
the walk. Harry's thoughts traveled back affection- 
ately over the scenes of their boyhood; how his big 
brother had ever defended and guided him. In all 
matters of moment he had deferred to his better judg- 
ment. As they grew older the doctor's sterling quali- 
ties became more pronounced, and slowly but surely 
Harry had grown to regard him with almost filial 
affection. 

His spirits were depressed as He watched his brother 
walk away. He knew that he suffered; he read it in 
his face. 

Two hours later Dr. Emerson paused in the woods 
where several weeks before he had met Fanny. As 
he recalled that delightful event he was attracted td 
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the spot by a force he cared not to resist. As he stood 
at the entrance to that forest room he remembered 
every word Fanny had spoken. 

During his walk his thoughts were of Steven, and 
the nature of his reflections were portrayed in the firm, 
set countenance, but as his mind became more happily 
occupied his features relaxed, and once more in fancy 
he discussed weighty problems of theology with his 
fair companion. A pleased expression flashed across 
his face as he remembered Fanny's description of man 
in an improved condition. 

That was but a few weeks before. What incompre- 
hensible and unseen force, against which it seemed 
useless to struggle, had interposed its obscure influence 
as a barrier to his happiness? 

Dr. Emerson turned away. He strode on again 
along the road. Hearing the noise of wheels and the 
clatter of horse's feet, he looked up and saw Steven 
Blanchard not far distant, driving toward him. The 
doctor stood almost motionless. All his pent-up bit- 
terness and loathing, and the remembrance of a nig^t 
of dread and apprehension returned with redoubled 
energy. His face grew whiter and the hard expres- 
sion returned. 

Steven's face flushed as he drove up ; he attempted 
to drive on. 

Dr. Emerson put up his hand. 
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"Steven, stop !" 

Steven drew up. 

"I want an explantion of your conduct." 

Dr. Emerson tried to suppress his anger. 

"I don't know what you mean," Steven said, with a 
look of feigned surprise that proved him a good actor. 

Dr. Emerson was losing control of his temper. 

"Steven, you are a scoundrel! You know well 
what I mean !" 

"I have no explanation to make to you for taking a 
drive with Fanny. I consider that none of your busi- 
ness. You shouldn't blame a girl for wanting to take 
a ride in the fresh air after being cooped up in a stuffy 
building all day." 

"Don't lie to me! You took Miss Smythe against 
her will." 

"You have been misinformed." 

Steven gave the reins a jerk and the horse started. 

With a sudden movement the doctor seized the reins 
and stopped the horse. 

"You are devilish impudent," Steven said as he took 
up his whip. 

Dr. Emerson held the reins with one hand, and 
with a sudden, powerful twist wrenched the whip out 
of Steven's hand with the other. 

The horse became frightened and plunged furiously. 
Steven snatched at the reins, breathing hard. 
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"Don't be a coward, Steven, as well as a rascal. You 
are trying to excuse your abominable conduct by mis- 
representing an innocent girl." 

"Innocent?" 

It was the manner in which he said it that caused 
the mischief. 

Dr. Emerson's face blazed with passion. 

"How dare you !" he said. He raised his hand and 
the whip descended on Steven's neck and shoulder. 

Steven sprang to his feet, his hand went back. In 
an instant a pistol shot rang out, and then another. 

The whip dropped from Dr. Emerson's hand. 

Steven, not waiting to see the extent of the mischief 
he had done, sat down, wheeled around and drove oflE 
at a furious pace over the road past the Home. A 
short time after he was seen boarding a western train. 

Harry had seen Steven drive by the Home only a 
short time before, and as he saw him dash past a sec- 
ond time a dread possessed him that there had been a 
meeting with his brother, and his heart sank within 
him. 

Had he heard a pistol shot or was it only fancy? He 
feared the worst. 

"Good heavens ! If anything has happened to Doc 
Steven must answer to me ! I will be his judge. He 
should have been behind bars long ago." 

The possibility of harm having befallen his brother 
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oppressed him. He seized his hat and went out hur- 
riedly. 

After walking a quarter of a mile he turned a bend 
in the road and could see his brother, coatless, stand- 
ing by the creek. Relieved, yet conscious that Steven 
was connected with the coatless state of the doctor, he 
hurried to his side. 

"Doc, for God's sake what's happened?" he asked, 
as he saw the blood on his brother's clothes. 

"I owe my life to the plunging of Steven Blanchard's 
horse. He had the reins in one hand and tried to mur- 
der me with the other. As it is, I have a flesh wound 
in the forearm. Here, take this handkerchief and tie 
my arm to stop the bleeding." 

Harry was visibly affected ; his hands trembled as he 
tied a portion of his own handkerchief over the wound, 
which fortunately was not deep. The bullet had plowed 
along the surface. He then tied the arm to arrest the 
bleeding. 

"Harry, go over to the house and get me some clean 
linen and another coat. Look at this !" 

Dr. Emerson held up his cast-off coat. One sleeve 
was burned with powder and had two holes in it, made 
by the bullet that caused the wound. 

"Do you think I can get back to the Home without 
exposing the condition of this sleeve? I wish to pre- 
vent anything being said about this affair, but if it 
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should become noised about we will call it an acci- 
dent," said the doctor. 

"And let that scoundrel escape ?" replied Harry. 

"I struck him first with the whip." 

"Pity you hadn't throttled him, the devil !" 

"Don't mention it to anyone, and, above all, prevent 
any word reaching home, if you can." 

"There is one person who will hear about it," Harry 
thought. "I am going to tell her myself." He said : 

"There were a few people about the grounds as I 
came away, but I think you can reach the Home with- 
out anything unusual being observed." 

Two hours later Dr. Emerson was at his desk open- 
ing his mail, having dressed his wound, with Harry's 
assistance, who had also brought another coat from 
Fairview. ^ The doctor had also visited several pa- 
tients who were under his especial care. 

None in the Home but Harry and he knew how nar- 
rowly a tragedy had been averted. 

Dr. Emerson felt sorry that he had not spoken to 
Fanny in the morning, and, desiring to remove any 
possible unpleasant impression, he resolved to see her. 

Fanny had not left her room after she went up to 
it in tKe morning. For the first time since Johnny's' 
death, she shed bitter tears. Long after she ceased 
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weeping an occasional sob escaped her. The transom 
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over her door was open. It was one of those sobs Dr. 
Emerson heard which arrested his knock. 

He listened a while and heard another. 

"She wouldn't care to see me now," he thought, and 
returned to his office. 

Not long after Fanny answered a positive knock on 
her door and found Harry there. She had never seen 
him look so stern before. 

"May I come in?" he asked. "I want particularlj 
to see you." 

Fanny slowly opened the door. 

"But, Mr. Emerson " 

"If you wish to apologize for your appearance," he 
quickly interrupted, "never mind ; you look all right." 

Fanny had thrown on a tea gown and had the sleeves 
rolled up above her elbows. The pictures were down 
off the wall ; she was packing up. 

She had unrolled one sleeve and was engaged in 
bringing down the other, when Harry said : 

"You evidently haven't heard." 

"Heard what, Mr. Emerson?" 

"Brother was shot by Steven Blanchard." 

The sleeve was neglected, and she leaned on a chair 
for support. 

Fanny never fainted, but she gradually sank down 
in the leather chair, her face blanched to marble white- 
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ness. She saw nothing, an awful horror prostrated 
her, rendering her cold and numb. 

Harry knew his brother loved Fanny with a devotion 
that was enduring. There was a time when he thought 
Fanny loved his brother, but he had lost confidence. 

His concern for the doctor was not entirely unmixed 
with blame for Fanny. He now had the opportunity to 
put her to the test, and in his eagerness he overlooked 
the cruelty of his words. 

Harry noted her condition with alarm. Was she 
about to faint ? 

Presently she looked at him. 

"Is he — is he dangerously hurt?" she asked, almost 
in a whisper. 

"I think he will live." 

"Oh, then he is seriously wounded." 

She put her hands up to hide her convulsed face. 

"That is not indifference," he thought. "She loves 
him. I wonder what the mischief is wrong. It is bru- 
tal in me to keep her in suspense." 

"Did they quarrel about me ?" she asked. 

"Yes." 

A sob that had lodged in her throat escaped. 

"Your friends will never forgive me." 

"I will," he said, although he did not know what 
there was to forgive. 

"I am thankful Miss De Forest has gone home." 
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^Why Miss De Forest?" he asked. 

Fanny was too much distressed and worried to won- 
der at the question. 

"Your cousin. Miss Emerson, told me your brother 
and Miss De Forest were to be married." 

Harry arose quickly and walked to the window, 
then he returned and sat down. Sarah, then, was at 
the bottom of all the trouble. The mists had cleared 
away. He looked at Fanny compassionately. 

When did Sarah tell you that?" 

'Several weeks ago, before Nellie and Donald went 
home." 

"I forgot to tell you that Doc. is wounded in the 
forearm — ^a mere flesh wound." 

She looked at him in amazement. 

"Mr. Emerson, it is shocking in you to jest about 
anything like this. Is your brother only slightly 
wounded, or dangerously, as you said before?" 

"Pardon me, but I didn't say he was dangerously 
wounded; you said that. I said I thought he would 
live, and I still think so." 

"I shall never forgive you for frightening me as you 
have, but you do not seem to realize that the words 
you used to inform me were misleading." 

"I realized better than you know," he thought. 

"You are going to leave?" He looked around the 
disordered room. 
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"Yes/* 

"Guest Number Forty-three is always dying; you 
are always leaving." 

"We are both failures." 

Tou are not. Why do you talk like that?" 

'When people do not make the world better for 
having lived in it, their lives are failures. Without 
my own concurrence I seem to create trouble for my 
friends." 

"Brother doesn't mind a little scratch on his arm, 
but he doesn't want anything said about it. When are 
you going to leave?" 

"As soon as I can pack up— -to-morrow, perhaps." 

"I am not going to coax you to stay this time. Doc. 
will have to use his powers of persuasion." 

Fanny was determined to leave, and she thought 
Dr. Emerson would not try to prevent her going. 

"You've been playing keeping house." Harry's 
eyes rested on the little brass kettle and cup and saucer 
on the stand. "I used to play keeping house with my 
cousins when I was about eight years old." 

Fanny wondered how he could jest and indulge in 
such light talk so soon after the dreadful experience 
that had occurred, but she remarked: 

"I made a cup of tea, as I did not care to go to the 
dining-room." 

Harry rose to go. 
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"Miss Sm)rthe, you and I have always been good 
friends ; would you mind giving me one of those pic- 
tures as a remembrance?" 

Looking back over the months she spent in the 
Home, she could recall nothing that contradicted Har- 
ry's claim to friendship. He had not only from the 
first shown her consideration, but many were the kind- 
nesses for which she was indebted to him. She took 
up one of the paintings. 

"You may have this one." 

"Thank you very much ; what is its title ?" 

"It is called, The First Lesson/ The little boy, you 
observe, is teaching those little ducks to swim in the 
rain-barrel." 

"Superb ! It carries me back to childhood. May I 
take the picture now?" 

"Yes, certainly." 

With the picture under his arm, he went to the door. 

"I will see you before you leave to say good-bye." 

As Harry entered the ofHce Dr. Emerson said : 

"There are a number of important letters I want an- 
swered by the first mail. I have replied to three of 
them myself. I wish you would finish them. Number 
Forty-three is dying again and refuses to take any- 
thing Bob prescribes; says he has been slowly poi- 
soned." 

"The crank ! Wait until I hang my picture," 
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Dr. Emerson swung around in his chair. What 
Harry desired and expected occurred ; the doctor's at- 
tention was secured. That much gained, he contin- 
ued: 

"Fanny is packing up to leave. You must know 
there is a very tender feeling existing between us. She 
gave this to me as a remembrance, also as a token of 
the great esteem in which I am held." 

With the utmost nonchalance he removed Dr. Em- 
erson's framed diploma from the wall and leaned it 
against the baseboard; he next hung the newly ac- 
quired picture in the place of the removed diploma. 
After balancing it to his satisfaction, he backed away 
to the centre of the floor, where he assumed the air of 
a critic. 

Dr. Emerson regarded him intently, trying to de- 
cipher the meaning of this by-play. He knew Harry 
thoroughly, and felt assured he had only to wait and 
a full explanation would follow. 

"I regret very much. Doc, that you couldn't have 
fancied Fanny instead of Miss De Forest, and, by the 
way, you might have told me you were engaged." 

The doctor turned to his desk and the semblance of 
a sigh escaped him. 

"Always the same," he said. "Can you never be 
serious ? Harry, I am not in the humor for nonsense ; 
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you know very well there is no engagement between 
Miss De Forest and myself." 

"How am I to know? Sarah told Fanny you were 
going to be married to Miss De Forest and Fanny told 



me. 



Instantly the doctor was plunged in serious contem- 
plation. He recalled Sarah's desperate efforts to en- 
tangle him. It was all clear to him now. At last he 
knew what trouble it was that Fanny could not reveal. 

A flush spread over his face. If the blood coursing 
through his veins more rapidly caused his wound to 
pain and sting, he did not mind it. Looking around 
at Harry with a new light in his eyes, he asked: 

"You had the nerve to ask for that picture?" 

Harry knew his brother too well to imagine that a 
clever invention would avail, so he said : 

"Yes, certainly ; nobody ever accused me of having 
weak nerves." 

"If the picture is hung to your entii'e satisfaction, 
I wish you would answer these letters." 

Dr. Emerson visited guest Number Forty-three, 
and, as he expected, found no immediate danger of 
early dissolution ; he was, however, suffering from de- 
pression of spirits almost bordering on insanity. It is 
hard to tell where eccentricity ends and insanity be- 
gins. Number Forty-three was near the dividing 
line. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Weary with her day's work, heartsore and depressed 
by the new burden of self-imposed responsibility for 
Dr. Emerson's adventure and injury, Fanny languidly 
made her toilet for a short walk in the early evening 
air. She needed refreshment of strength and spirit 
after a toilsome day. The world seemed less beautiful, 
the future a dreary blank, but she must be brave. 

As this thought occurred to her it carried her back 
to the time she left her Chicago home, when she ex- 
pressed the same sentiments in her farewell inter- 
view with her maid. 

How like to that time were her present circum- 
stances. It was impossible to remain; she must go. 
How could she stay under that roof, where she would 
ever be compelled to conceal her feelings? There is 
no distress so gloomy as that without hope; no de- 
spair so absolute as that which is concealed. One of 
the first results of sorrow is the longing for consola- 
tion. Blighted affections often confuse the judgment. 
Solace is sought where greater misery is inevitable. 

A weaker nature than Fanny*s might have turned to 
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Steven Blanchard, but Fanny was guided by a su- 
preme sense of right. She went out by the side door 
and walked away, glad to be in the open. She reached 
the road, but had no fixed destination or direction. 
She thought of her favorite retreat in the woods, but 
fear of meeting Dr. Emerson made her hesitate about 
going there. 

The sexton of the little chapel was coming out of it 
and was about to lock the door as she reached the 
road below. Hurr3ring up to him, she asked permis- 
sion to go into the chapel and play upon the organ. 
She would send the key to him when she came out. 

The sexton knew Fanny sat in Mrs. Stone's pew, 
which was in itself sufficient reason to justify his con- 
sent. He gave her the key, saying: 

"There can be no harm in your playing a bit'* 

She entered the chapel, closed the door and looked 
around. The key fell to the floor. The slight noise 
made by its fall echoed across the empty pews, it was 
so still and solemn. This was her farewell visit; she 
would probably never see the place again. She 
paused when she reached Mrs. Stone's pew — ^her pew. 
With a sigh she recalled her peace of mind and many 
happy moments in that pew. Slowly she walked 
along the aisle. The key of the door was in her hand.' 
She looked back. "Yes, the door is closed," she 
thought, but she could not remember locking it, "It 
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does not matter," she said. Her hat was taken off and 
tossed on the deep sill of one of the windows. 

A small room occupied the space or comer to the 
right of the organ and communicated with the pulpit. 
It was Dr. Neil's study. Through the open door 
Fanny saw a small organ. She soon filled the room 
with sacred harmonies, which swelled through the 
open door and reverbrated with cadence sweet 
throughout the main edifice. 

To confide, as it were, in the muses, she poured out 
her soul in mournful chords of solemn melody. Sad, 
sweet music was in keeping with her depressed spirits. 

After a time she closed the instrument and linger- 
ingly passed down the aisle. The gorgeous rays of a 
golden sunset illumined the stained glass windows of 
the northwest side; and shafts of multi-colored light 
beamed through. 

Fanny tarried opposite a window of especial beauty 
and coloring. Its divine character was heightened by 
a halo of golden light — ^the last rays of a dying sun. 
The picture was that of the "Good Shepherd." Wrapt 
in admiration, she did not hear the door open. 

The doctor had noticed her when she left the 
Home, and shortly after was on his way to her favorite 
spot in the woods. Upon passing the chapel he was 
attracted by the tones of the organ, and a sudden in- 
tuition connected the music with the j)erson of whom 
he was in quest. 
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Fanny did not see him until he was near. She 
started ; an inward commotion agitated and completely 
unnerved her. 

He approached her and threw his hat down in one 
of the pews. 

"I came this way looking for you and fortunately 
heard the music." 

"Doctor, are you seriously hurt?" she asked. 

"No, only an ugly flesh wound, that is all." 

"You received that because of me?" 

A moment's silence, then she continued: 

"I am very sorry to have caused you so much 
trouble. It was not my desire. I am going away, but 
before I go want to tell you how much I appreciate 
the kindness you have shown me." 

"This world is not large enough to separate us. No 
matter where you should go I would follow after and 
bring you back." 

"Doctor, you will kindly desist; you — you — ^for- 
get " 

Her voice was tremulous and she could not finish. 

"There is one thing I can't forget. I love you," 

There was so much sincerity in his tone that his 
words were not without effect. Still Fanny, true to 
herself and the world, managed to say: 

^Tfou forget Miss De Forest." 

"I am not afiianced to Miss De Forest; you were 
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wrongly informed. There never was an engagement 
between us ; we were never more than friends. 
There is one to whom I hope to become engaged, and 
she is Fanny Smythe. Will you be my wife?" 

"Then you do care for me?" 

" 'Care' is not the word. Fanny !" Dr. Emerson's 
arms clasped her to him. 

"I love you like this." He passionately kissed her 
again and again. "You see this arm is not too badly 
wounded for this." With it he drew her close to him. 
"You haven't told me that you love me." 

"But you know." 

"I would like to hear you say so." 

Instead Fanny put her arms around his neck, her 
head on his shoulder. 

When she withdrew her arms he turned her gently 
around, and kissed her again. 

Mingled emotions surged through her, a sense of 
new-found joy ; while to her troubled mind had come 
peace. What a happy ending to a world of sorrow. 
She would have a happy existence inseparable from the 
one she loved. 

Dr. Emerson's love for Fanny was strongly imbued 
with a feeling of protectiveness. He had watched over 
her from the first, but now he could better assert his 
privilege, and watch over her happiness. He held her 
at arm's length and they looked at each other in silence. 
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The realization of his dream of love and happiness, 
the new charm of absolute ownership possessed him. 

Together they rejoiced in the first sense cf mutual 
love, blissfully oblivious to all else. 

"How could you imagine I cared for any one but 
you?" he asked. 

"It was not difficult to think you cared for Miss De 
Forest, who, I am told, is a most charming young 
lady, and rich, and I only a poor nurse girl." 

"Only ! Yes, but you are Fanny Smythe, my sweet- 
heart !" 

He drew her to him once more. Presently he said : 

"Let us sit down, dear, and talk." 

Dr. Emerson urged a short engagement and an 
early wedding. When he said he would not allow her 
more than three or four weeks to prepare her trous- 
seau Fanny smiled. 

"It sounds strange to talk of a nurse's trousseau." 

"What should I say?" 

"I hardly know; I think nurses have a wedding out- 
fit." 

He smiled. 

"You must stay with Mrs. Stone for the present, 
and not go back to the Home." 

"Do you think your people will approve of me, doc- 
tor?" 

"My name is John; you once said in my hearing 
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you thought it a sweet name. Harry approves of you, 
and mother will do the same when she knows you. 
I will take you to my home some evening soon, that 
you may become acquainted with her." 

They went over to Mrs. Stone's house after leav- 
ing the chapel. That good friend was delighted at the 
turn affairs had taken. 

Fanny left the room for a time and Dr. Emerson 
apprised her of the cause of their misunderstanding. 

"I never suspected Sarah of causing the trouble. 
Do you know, John, I was much provoked by your 
manner?" 

"I knew you were displeased ; you showed it plainly," 
he laughingly said. 

"I was really very much frightened last night, but 
after all, you ought to thank me for sending Fanny 
with Steven ; see what it has brought about." 

"I have forgiven you." 

His arm gave him considerable pain, but he said 
nothing of his encounter with Steven. 

The next morning Dr. Emerson was busily engaged 
at his desk when Harry, with mischief in his eyes, 
said: 

"There, Doc, is the book I have been hunting for 
all these months." 

He threw a little paper-backed novel on his brother's 
desk. The doctor was about to brush it aside, when 
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the title on its cover caught his eye. Picking it up he 
read, "A Doctor's Romance." He turned and threw 
it at Harry, who dodged, and it fell in a far comer. 

"You are right gay for a man with a wounded arm." 

Dr. Emerson went to a table, poured out a glass of 
water, and holding it up at arm's length said : 

"A toast to your curiosity, Harry, and you will be 
best man." 

"You are not the man to let grass grow under your 
shoes, I see. But, congratulations, old boy." 

Harry grasped his brother's hand in a whole-souled 

grip- 

"I want to name Fanny's best girl." 

"Well?" 

"Miss La Mont" 

"I will try to arrange it," the doctor replied. 

"Where is Fanny?" 

"Aunt Lucy and she are packing her trunks. Fanny 
is to remain with her for the present." 

"Where are you going?" 

Harry was at the door. 

"To kiss my sister." 

"Not so swift! She is not your sister yet." 

There was a knowing look on Fanny's face when 
she opened the door for Harry. 

"I have come to bid you good-bye; are you going 
to St. Paul or Denver?" 



"] 
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"Harry, is that one of your justifiable falsehoods?" 
Mrs. Stone asked. 

He laughed and held both hands out to Fanny. 

"So you are going to be my sister." 

Fanny gave him her hands. 

'Do you want me for a sister?" 

'Yes, very much. Donald and I are related now; 
you promised to be a sister to him and now you are to 
be my sister ; that makes us brothers so far as you are 
concerned. Can I assist you in any way?" 

"No, thank you, we have almost every thing in readi- 
ness to be taken away." 

"I will return your picture. I didn't intend to keep 
it when I took it ; I wanted it for a purpose ; it served 
that purpose and now I will bring it back." 

"Mr. Emerson " 

"Harry, you mean." 

"Harry," she said rather timidly, '1 would not take 
it back. The picture is yours." 

"Thanks. I will take it home then." 

Harry took the picture down off the wall and stood 
it on his desk, replacing the diploma in its former 
position. He was writing when Dr. Arthurs asked : 

"Where did you get that picture, Harry?" 

"Fanny gave it to me," he coolly answered, without 
raising his eyes from his desk. 
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Dr, Arthurs was surprised at the familiar use of 
Fanny's name. He looked at the picture, then at Harry 
curiously. 

"Yes, Fanny is leaving the Home," Harry continued, 
"and gave this picture to me as a token of regard. 
She has, promised to be a sister to me." 

Dr. Arthurs took a position in front of Harry to get 
a better view of his face. He knew that underneath 
his jesting there was an untold story ; it was Harry's 
natural method of imparting information. 
Were you turned down, Harry?" 
Turned down! Not a bit of it; there never has 
been other than brotherly and sisterly regard between 






US." 



Dr. Arthurs was puzzled. He sat down at his desk, 
saying: 

"You are an enigma to me." 

"If you cannot follow my train of thought, it is not 
my fault. You might g^ess." 

''Guessing is destructive to logical reasoning. I 
never guess." 

"Then you remain unenlightened for the time be- 
mg." 

The news soon spread through the Home that Dr. 
Emerson and Fanny were to be married. Some were 
surprised, others said they knew it would end that 
way. How could they be other than interested in the 
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love affair of those with whom they were brought in 
daily contact for a long time? 

The news was evidently too much for Peter's sus- 
ceptible nature. Dr. Arthurs found him sitting on one 
of the benches in the grounds about eleven o'clock that 
night. 
. "Peter, is this you?" 

"It is I, Peter Cotton." 

"What is the matter, that you are here at this hour?" 

Peter's manner indicated his condition. 

"You are suffering from intoxication." 

"Suffering! No, indeed, I wish I always felt this 
way. I've been celebrating a little, this is so unusual." 

"What is unusual?" 

"Doctor's going to be married," Peter answered, 
staring blankly around. 

"I am disgusted with you, Peter; you remember 
what Dr. Emerson told you the last time you were 
in this condition. You will be discharged when he 
learns of this." 

"Please don't mention it, doctor, and I promise on 
my honor not to taste a drop until I celebrate at your 
own wedding." 

Dr. Arthurs turned away. 

"Will you please send William here? My head is 
all right, but I am not so sure of my legs. I may need 
assistance." 
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William was enjoying a game of Billiards. Dr. 
Arthurs soon found him and said: 

"William, Peter is outside, somewhat intoxicated; 
see that he reaches home." 

Reluctant to stop his game he, with petulancy, said : 

"I will scare him sober all right." 

He hurried out and walked almost up to Peter, call- 



ing: 

"Peter! Peter!" 

it 



Present," said Peter. 

"Oh, here you are! Why didn't you answer? Mrs. 
Cotton has been waiting to see you this long time." 

"The deuce she has! Well, she won't find me 
here. Tell her I went home an hour ago." 

Peter rose cautiously. 

"Steady, old fellow, steady." 

"Talking through your hat?" asked William. 

"I am talking to the idiot with the wabbly legs," 
said Peter. 

William stood off grinning and watched Peter 
stumping along. 

"Shall I send Mrs. Cotton now?" he called after 
him. 

"No, William dear; bring her home after a while 
and I will buy you something fine." 

Peter disappeared in the darkness, and a " 'Rah 
for Doctor and Miss Fanny," echoed back. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Mrs. Emerson's opposition to Fanny soon wore 
away when they met. Dr. Emerson had decided to be 
quietly married at Mrs. Stone's, but Mrs. Emerson 
would not listen to that arrangement. 

"You must be married in the chapel," she said. 
"Fanny will be a beautiful bride, and you must allow 
the people to see her." 

Kate Emerson and Mrs. Thornton (nie Louise 
Emerson) came to attend the wedding. So many of 
their friends offered their advice and assistance that 
the doctor was amused to think how little Fanny or 
he had to do with the arrangements. 

Thomas Jefferson was disconsolate. He went about 
muttering to himself: 

"An' Mars' John am gwine t' bring a mistress t' dis 
house from de workin' class ob pe'ple." He had been 
trying to determine if he had better take his long- 
hoped-for visit to Virginia before such a calamity 
should befall the Emerson house. 

He shuffled slowly up to Dr. Emerson one morning 
and said: 
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"Mars' John, I'se gwine back t' Virginny. 

"This must be a sudden notion, Thomas, isn't it? 

"No, sah; I'se bin talkin' about it fo' ye'as." 

"When are you going?" 

"Dis ebenin*." 

"So soon ? Do you want some one to take you to the 
station ?" 

"No, sah, I gits t' de station mase'f." 

"Well, Thomas, when you have seen your old 
friends in Virginia and want to come back, this will 
be your home as long as you want to stay." 

"Thank yo'. Mars John, thank yo'; yo' is mighty 
kind, but yo' will nebah see dis ole man no mo'. I'se 
jubous 'bout comin' back. Somefin tells me I'se not 
long for dis worl'." 

Thomas, overcome by the pathetic picture he had 
drawn for himself, leaned forward, while the tears 
rolled down his wrinkled, black face. 

"Oh, yes, you will come back, Thomas." 

"Yo' will fo'give any trouble I'se ben t' yo', Mars' 
John?" 

"Here is my hand in token that I have nothing to 
forgive." 

Dr. Emerson placed one hand on the white, bushy 
head and took one of Thomas Jefferson's wrinkled 
hands in his. 

"Good-bye, Thomas ; you must come back." 
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"Good-bye, Mars' John; yo's bin bery good t' me." 

That evening Thomas was around as usual. 

'Thomas, I thought you intended to start for Vir- 
ginia this afternoon?" 

Dr. Emerson looked at Thomas in surprise. 

"I dun gone missed de train." 

"That is too bad; I will send some one with you 
to-morrow. Was the train gone long when you ar- 
rived at the station?" 

"Didn't got t' de station; no use gwine whin de 
train war dun gone." 

Dr. Emerson laughed. 

"Thomas, you don't intend to go at all." 

"Yes, sahj I'se gwine all right some time, but I'se 
gwine t' stay fo* de weddin'. Hab yo' any loose change 
T)out yo' ?" 

Thomas remained for the wedding, and "owin' t' 
de shinyness" of his clothes, was supplied with a new 
suit for the occasion. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

The sun went down amidst gorgeous clouds, whicH 
slowly and reluctantly parted with their golden splen- 
dor. Magnificently the dazzling colors illuminated the 
hills and valleys; the tree tops were suffused with 
a brilliant red. Even the sapless giants of the forest, 
touched by age or by the lightning's withering breath, 
erstwhile gray and sombre in the mellow light, seemed 
to have renewed life. It was a scene to cause the en- 
chanted spectator to pause and wonder. No artist 
could duplicate nature's handiwork. Gradually the 
brilliant coloring faded away to the paler shades of 
evening and the moon and stars came forth in solemn 
beauty. 

It was the wedding night of Dn Emerson and 
Fanny, and nature added her blessing, transmitted 
through the medium of a perfect day and evening. 

The wedding was the much-talked-of event in the 

Home, in C , and the whole country side. 

' Long before nine o'clock, the hour set for the cere- 
mony, a gathering of people filled the chapel, with the 
exception of a few front pews. 

At nine o'clock, as the first strains of the wedding 
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march from Lohengfrin pealed forth, a whispered 
"Here they cornel Here they cornel" caused a flut- 
ter of excitement. 

Lieutenant Charles Emerson, who was home on 
leave of absence, Mr. Thornton, Dr. Arthurs and Don- 
ald La Mont were ushers. They walked slowly up 
the aisle. Nellie La Mont was maid of honor and 
came next. She was gowned in pale blue silk, and 
shared honors with Fanny in the admiration and com- 
pliments of the audience. 

Fanny came last, leaning on the arm of Dr. Clark. 
She was radiantly beautiful in her white silk gown 
and tulle veil. 

They were met at the altar by Dr. Emerson and 
Harry. 

Dr. Neil performed the ceremony, using the Episco- 
pal service. 

i The wedding party passed down the aisle and out. 
' When on the chapel steps Fanny glanced up in Dr* 
Emerson's face. He bent nearer and whispered: 

"My wife." : 

A reception followed at Fairview for intimate 
frieiiils. 

When Dr. and Mrs. Emerson were driven away to 
take the late train, Dr. Clark and Harry went out on 
the veranda. The doctor sat enjoying a cigar and look- 
ing very contented. 
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"Harry/' he said, "I deserved the honor of gfiving 

the bride away; I made the match." 
"You didn't suppose when you sent Fanny here that 

a wedding would be the result." 
"Didn't I? Why, of course I did; but I didn't 

know which one of you chaps it would be." 
"Doc. didn't give me any show at all." 
"You like Fanny's cousin right well, eh, Harry?" 
"Nellie La Mont and I are to be married this fall." 



!THE END. 
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